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THE MESSIAH SON OF EPHRAIM 


CHARLES C. TORREY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE doctrine of The two Messiahs holds an important place 

in Jewish Theology, more important and more widely 
attested than is now generally recognized. It is not a theory 
imperfectly formulated or only temporarily held, but a stand- 
ard article of faith, early and firmly established and universally 
accepted. 

The doctrine, in substance, is this. There are two eternally 
appointed Messiahs, divine beings, destined to appear on earth 
at the end of the present age. The one is the Son of David, whose 
reign will be eternal (Ez 37 25, John 12 31); the other is the Son 
of Joseph, more often called Son of Ephraim, destined to lead 
the armies of Israel triumphantly and to reign long and pros- 
perously, but eventually to fall in battle before the walls of 
Jerusalem. 

The long-familiar idea of the rescue of Israel by a prince of 
David’s line must have taken shape gradually, and its early 
history is obscure. The title Mésth, “‘anointed,” applied to the 
Davidic deliverer, appears first in Second Isaiah Is 45 1" and 
[virtually] 611, cf. 553+. It was this prophet, unquestionably, 
who gave to the conception of ‘‘The Anointed One” the ethical 
and spiritual character which it thenceforward retained; indeed, 
the Second Isaiah may well be called the true founder of the 
“Messianic” hope. 

On the other hand, the prophet draws no firm line between 
his personified Israel and the individual leader, the scion of 
David’s house (55 3), whom he also visualizes. His thought is 
always primarily of his people, but Israel’s ideal representative 


* Where an interpolator has inserted the name “Cyrus.” 
253 
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is kept in sight, and the traits of the one are those of the other. 
The mighty warrior, 45 1 #., or 41 2 (Abraham); the teacher, 50 4; 
the Davidic king, 553 .; the universal benefactor, 61 1-3; is 
in each case and in a very true sense Israel personified, the 
embodiment of the nation at its best. Here the prophet saw 
more deeply than any of his predecessors. The individual, the 
Coming One, stands clearly before us in 421 ¢., in 4514., in 
49 1-6, in 55 3-5, and in 61 1 #., though the picture readily shades 
off into that of triumphant Israel. 

This Messiah, as depicted by Second Isaiah, appears fre- 
quently and distinctly under other conventional designations 
in the Prophets and the Psalms. Because of the antiquity of the 
conception and its relative importance, in Hebrew literature 
“The Messiah,” or ‘‘His Messiah” (Hab 313, Ps 2 2), means 
ordinarily The Son of David,? even after the dogma of The Son 
of Joseph was well established. 

The appearance in Israelite theology of a second Messiah is 
a fact of great interest and importance. It is not at once obvi- 
ous why there should be éwo deliverers, of like attributes, each 
the divine representative of an Israelite tribe. It is at least 
possible to say with confidence, at the outset, 1. that the con- 
ception of the god-man of David’s house gave the pattern for 
the representative of Ephraim; and 2. that there was a definite 
and compelling reason for the new doctrine. No ordinary con- 
sideration could have led the Jewish scholars to acquiesce in the 
duplication of attributes and activities which had long been 
held sacred and unique. 

We see the two Messiahs mentioned together, as equals, and 
of central importance in the Israelite faith, in the Targum to 
the Cant 4.5: 12 mwa) TT O12 Mw Ppprp > prnyt pp mw pan 
yan) mwod pot ops. “Your two deliverers, who are destined 
to set you free, Messiah bar David and Messiah bar Ephraim, 
are like Moses and Aaron.” The same words occur again in 7 4. 
The Targum is late,3 but it plainly records here a tenet which is 


2 The Old Testament doctrine of the Davidic Messiah, as it is understood 
by the present writer, is set forth and documented in some detail in Our 
Translated Gospels, pp. xv—Xxxvi. 

3See Dalman, Grammatik des jiidisch-Paldstinischen Aramdisch,? p. 35. 
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neither new nor the subject of controversy. There are, moreover, 
many passages less explicit than the above, from a much earlier 
time, which show the same dogma fully developed and treated 
as a matter of course. 

The Jewish authors of the earlier day were inclined to be 
reticent in dealing with the subject of these divine champions, 
contenting themselves with mere allusions. Also, there is a 
certain subtle influence of the growing Christian heresy which 
needs to be taken into account. 

The rise of the Nazarene sect, with its Messiah ben Joseph 
and its appropriation of the Old Testament prophecies, was 
most unwelcome to the Jewish doctors. Especially disturbing 
was the new interpretation of Isaiah,.chapter 53, which was 
claimed as definite prediction of the death of Jesus of Nazareth. 
During the time in which the Christian heresy was menacing, 
and for a considerable time thereafter, the Rabbis appear to 
have left Messianic doctrine at one side, as far as this could be 
done. There had been too much of it. Judaism was strong in 
oral tradition, however, and though the doctors avoided the 
subject, it was kept in lively memory; so that in later years the 
doctrine of the Josephite Messiah, especially, came to frequent 
expression, as will be seen. 

G. F. Moore (Judaism, I1, 370)4 takes note of the first specific 
mention of the divine Son of Ephraim in the Jewish literature 
that has come down to us, namely, in a tradition from the time 
of Rabbi Dosa ben Archinos, a contemporary of Gamaliel IT. 
Moore evidently thought of the doctrine as comparatively new 
at that time. He does.indeed say: ‘‘From the incidental way in 
which the Josephite Messiah and his death come in, it may be 
inferred that the notion was not unfamiliar; but it does not 
appear how commonly it was accepted among the authorities 
of the time.” I think it will appear in the following pages that 
the doctrine antedated the Christian era by several centuries, 
and was accepted on all hands. 

The new Messiah — however the conception arose — would 


4 Moore’s treatment of the Josephite Messiah, Judaism, I, 551 f., II, 370f., 
seems hasty and is quite inadequate; see below. 
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naturally come from Joseph, next to Judah the foremost of the 
Israelite tribes, see especially Gen 49 22-26 and Deut 33 13-17; 
also regularly representing the Northern Kingdom, as Judah 
represented the Southern; see Am 5 15, Josh 18 5, etc. In Zech 
10 6 it is said: “I will strengthen the house of Judah, and I will 
save the house of Joseph’; compare Ez 37 16-20, where Judah 
and Joseph constitute the restored Israel. In the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs, Judah, chapter 26, Levi is piously 
given the first place, Judah ranks second, Joseph third etc. It 
the representative character that is important. 

It is an interesting question, and one of no little importance, 
how this belief in the advent and death of a second Messiah came 
into being. The question has been variously answered, not 
without controversy. There seems, indeed, to be good ground 
for a satisfying answer in the interpretation of chapter 53 of 
Isaiah, as many Jewish scholars have maintained. 

This view is concisely stated in Ferdinand Weber’s Jiidische 
Theologie, second edition (1897), p. 362: ‘“Offenbar muss nach | 
Jes. c. 53 der Knecht Gottes oder der Messias fiir sein Volk 
leiden und sterben. Kann man das von dem Sohne Davids 
nicht oder nur in beschranktem Masse glauben, so muss ein 
Messias von geringerem Wiirde ihm vorausgehen, welcher durch 
seinen Tod die Siinden Israels biissen und siihnen und dem 
K6nige Messias samt seinem Volke den Weg zur Errichtung des 
Reiches der Herrlichkeit erdéffnen werde. Das ist Messias der 
Sohn Josephs, auch Sohn Ephraims genannt.” 

This explanation, however, was bound to be stoutly opposed 
by many of the Jewish theologians. Any mention of Is 53 in 
connection with Messianic doctrine raised a storm signal (see 
above), aside from the fact that the Rabbis after the first cen- 
tury C. E. were inclined to lay minor stress on all Messianic 
speculation, as “belonging to eschatological hope rather than 
to formal dogma,” see especially Weber’s Eznleitung, p. XXXVI, 
also what was said above in criticism of George Foote Moore’s 
treatment of the subject. The rise of the belief in an Ephraimite 
Messiah was now looked upon as a purely theoretical develop- 
ment (“‘aberration” is Moore’s term for it), and it was variously 
accounted for. 
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The explanation which Moore adopts (Judaism, II, 371) is 
an astonishing example. He writes: ‘‘How it arose has been 
much discussed. Its main support, if not its origin, is Obad 1s: 
‘The house of Jacob will be fire and the house of Joseph flame, 
and the house of Esau stubble; and they will set them afire and 
consume them, and there will be nothing left of the house of 
Esau, for the Lord says so.’ In this verse R. Samuel ben Nah- 
man, a homilist of the earlier part of the third century, found 
that Esau: (Rome) would be delivered only into the hand of a 
descendant of Joseph.” 

Now the context of the passage shows, and the commentators 
agree, that “house of Jacob” means here the Southern Kingdom; 
Nowack, Die Kleinen Propheten, p. 170, speaks of the ‘‘Jakob- 
(Juda-) Haus.”” We have here, then, merely the standing designa- 
tion of the restored Israelite people as ‘Judah and Joseph’’; see 
above. So far from the passage being the ‘‘main support”’ of the 
doctrine of the Ephraimite savior, it certainly has nothing what- 
ever to do with it. The far-fetched and fanciful exegesis of 
Rabbi Samuel ought not to be resurrected. How anyone could 
suppose the passage to have been the origin of the dogma of a 
martyr Messiah, is not easy to see. Nor will many find it easy 
to believe that the Jews adopted a Messiah Son of Joseph after 
the Nazarenes had made their claim! 

Some Biblical passage or picture, indeed, is to be looked for 
as the source of this remarkable feature of Jewish eschatology. 
It would seem to be beyond question that a tenet of such impor- 
tance, well established in Talmud, Targum, and Midrash, must 
have its proof texts in canonical Hebrew scripture. Here are 
two divinely anointed beings, each connected in the closest way 
with the fate of both Israel and the nations of the world. It is 
hardly possible to believe that the Rabbis could have adopted 
and given out this very significant article of faith merely on the 
basis of speculation, without definite prophetic authority. Many 
have said this much, yet without venturing to believe that the 
strange teaching could actually be found in Hebrew scripture. 
Thus in Christian Biblical Theology the doctrine of the two 
Messiahs has at present no standing whatever. 

Dalman, Schiirer, and others have proposed to see in Deut 
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33 17 the canonical authority for the Rabbinical teaching; see 
Schiirer, Geschichte I1, 535 f., and his references to the literature. 
The passage in Deut says of Joseph: ‘‘The firstling of his herd, 
majesty is his, and his horns are the horns of the wild-ox; with 
them he shall gore the peoples all of them, even the ends of the 
earth; they are the ten thousands of Ephraim and the thousands 
of Manasseh.” 

The comparison of the patriarch to the wild-ox, “goring all 
the peoples of the earth,” led the Rabbinical writers to see here 
an allusion to the Josephite Messiah; see the references in the 
Jewish Encyclopedia, VIII, 512. This material was collected 
and discussed by Dalman; it is easy to see how naturally the 
passage would suggest to Jewish readers the ‘‘warrior Mes- 
siah’”’ — after the dogma had been long established, but it is 
very far from giving us information as to the origin of the belief. 

There is no suggestion of an individual leader, the picture is 
of the “hosts’’ of Ephraim and Manasseh. Two absolutely 
essential facts are here given no hint: (1) the leader is an 
Anointed One; (2) he is slain, dying a hero’s death in behalf of 
his people. Since the verse in Deut does not touch these neces- 
sary features, and neither one of them could be inferred, we must 
look further. We are brought back inevitably to the picture in 
Is 53, defended by Weber and his fellows (see above) as the true 
source. 

There can be no question that the orthodox Jewish doctrine, 
down to the first century of the present era, saw a ‘‘Messiah’”’ 
in Is 42 1 and 52 13, and veritable ‘“‘death’’ in 53 9. Even in the 
anti-Christian Targum of chapter 53, which cuts loose from the 
Hebrew and eliminates nearly everything that the Christians 
could use to support their claim, these features are retained. 
Long before the rise of the troublesome sect, there had been 
deep meditation on this wonderful chapter in Isaiah, it could 
not have been otherwise. Speculation on the mystery of the 
martyr Servant must have begun as soon as the Hebrew text was 
put into circulation.’ Who is this great personage, first char- 

5 The chapter had a message of hope, for those who read it. The death of 


a martyr was held to be in some way an expiatory offering in behalf of his 
people; see IV Macc 6 29; 17 21, cf. II Macc 7 37 £. There was also the promise 
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acterized in 42 1-4, who will bring forth judgment for the nations, 
for whose law the far countries wait, who nevertheless will lay 
down his life in atonement for the sins of Israel? 

It is necessary to keep constantly in mind the fact that we 
are dealing with two Messiahs who resemble each other very 
closely. Two preexistent beings, kept in reserve for the Last 
Days; each destined to rescue Israel from hostile nations; each 
bearing the title ‘‘anointed”; each assured of his triumphal 
reign — can it always be easy to keep the two separate? There 
is good reason to believe that the existence of this ambiguity 
has led to a mistaken interpretation of more than one passage 
in the later Jewish religious literature. 

The first of the following examples appears to give especially 
good illustration. In certain respects, indeed, it is the most 
important of all the extant passages which deal with the doctrine 
of the lesser Messiah. 


Second Esdras (‘IV Ezra’’) 7 2s-31° 


28 My son the Messiah will be revealed, together with those who are 
with him, and will rejoice those who remain, four hundred years. ?* After 
these years shall my son the Messiah die, and all those who have the 
breath of life. *° And the world shall be turned into the primeval silence 
seven days, as in the very beginning, so that no man shall remain. *! And 
after seven days the world, which is not yet awake, shall be roused, and 
all that which is corruptible shall perish. 


There are many enigmatic passages in this deeply reasoned 
apocalypse, but hardly another as startling as the one now 
before us. What is this new Messianic teaching? 


in the last verse of the chapter: “‘Therefore I give him a portion with the great, 
and he shall divide the spoil with the strong” — naturally suggesting a mili- 
tary triumph. 

6 The translation given here is from the standard text obtained from the 
Syriac and Latin versions, both of which were made from the Greek, now no 
longer extant. The Greek, as is now well known, rendered the original Semitic 
text, which, along with all the other extra-canonical texts, Hebrew or 
Aramaic, perished about the end of the first century of the present era. See 
the writer’s Brief Introduction to the Apocryphal Literature, pp. 12-15. As will 
be seen, the readings given by these secondary versions cannot always be 
relied upon. 
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The German scholar Kabisch, one of the best of all the com- 
mentators on IV Ezra, exclaims over the passage, saying that 
its author stands quite alone, among the Jewish writers, in his 
prediction that the Messiah will die! (Das vierte Buch Esra, 1889, 
p. 156).7 He quotes Friedrich Liicke’s remark, that the saying 
might be explained from the Jewish idea of the death of the 
Messiah ben Joseph, but objects, that no second Messiah appears 
in the passage, but only the judgment day and the blessed 
eternity. 

True; but a Messiah who certainly seems to be the Son of 
David is pictured in chapter 13. There might have been a place 
for him in chapter 7, if the author could have wished to present 
here the entire scheme of eschatology. 

There were two Messiahs, it must be insisted, and one thing 
that we know with certainty about the Messiah ben Ephraim is 
that he died in behalf of his people. A very different Messiah 
will appear in Chapter 13. 

I would conjecture that Kabisch’s unwillingness to entertain 
the thought of this solution was because of the words, twice 
repeated, ‘‘My Son the Messiah.”” He would object with good 
reason; for the uniform Jewish tradition makes it plain that the 
Ephraimite Messiah, though a majestic figure, was nevertheless 
subordinate, standing virtually in the service of the Son of David. 
From whatever testimony we possess, the title ‘My Son” appears 
so unsuitable here as to be under strong suspicion. 

How trustworthy, now, is the attestation of this reading? 
I am not aware that the question has ever been raised, but it is 
important. Gunkel and Box give lists of variant readings — 
even Arabic readings — but do not try to examine them closely. 
The reading ‘‘My Son the Messiah” is given by the Latin and 
Syriac versions, in both verses, 28 and 29; the Ethiopic version 
(normally a faithful rendering of the Greek) reads simply ‘“‘my 
Messiah” in verse 28 and ‘“‘my Servant my Messiah’”’ in verse 29! 
This appears to make it plain that the Greek read: 6 mats wou 
Meggias. The Latin and Syriac versions, profoundly Christian, 


7 This is a strange assertion, typical of the modern unwillingness to take 
notice of Jewish doctrines believed to be extra-canonical. 
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choose the rendering ‘‘My Son the Messiah,” and the Latin has 
even ‘“‘My son Jesus’’; but it now seems clear that the Ethiopic 
translator was right. 

Since the conception of the Ephraimite Messiah is with such 
good reason believed to have had its source in chapter 53 of 
Isaiah with its picture of the Servant of Yahweh suffering and 
dying in behalf of his people, one can hardly fail to recognize 
here in Second Esdras an echo of 6 mats pov in Is 421 and in 
52 13; where the Targum in both passages has xmwo “ay, “my 
Servant the Messiah.” 

I think this passage in II Esdras 7 will eventually be recognized 
as giving the most important testimony to the doctrine of the 
“other” Messiah to be found anywhere in the Old Testament 
literature, and this not merely because it confirms the belief 
that the doctrine had its origin in the picture of the martyr- 
“Servant”’ in Second Isaiah. 

Consider especially the latter half of v. 28: ‘‘My servant the 
Messiah will be revealed,...and will rejoice those 
who remain, four hundred years.” Here is some- 
thing new, at least in its definiteness. The Messiah ben Ephraim 
ben Joseph is more or less familiar as the warrior champion of 
Israel, at first conquering, at last struck down when his armies 
fail him, bitterly mourned by a repentant people (as in Zech 12); 
but is he the Lord’s Anointed for merely a brief and negative 
role? Is he given no triumphal reign? Here, at all events, a long 
time of triumph is predicted for him, and the number 400, as 
the commentators agree, is based on Hebrew scripture.* 

Shall we say, then, that the author of this apocalypse gave 
the Son of Ephraim a reign of 400 years? Probably, though it 
is not quite certain that the true text of the document contained 
this number, which we get from the Latin; the Syriac says 
“thirty”; an Arabic version says ‘tone thousand’’; the Ethiopic 


8 That is, on the combination of Ps 90 15 with Gen 15 13. The Hebrew 
people were ‘‘afflicted” for four hundred years, now they will be “rejoiced” 
for the same length of time. The application of the number may well have 
been of this author’s own devising; but the idea of a triumphal reign of the 
warrior Messiah, whether brief or of long duration, can hardly have been new 
at this time. 
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gives no number at all, but simply says: ‘‘and he will rejoice 
those who are extant. And after this, my Servant the Messiah 
will die,’’ etc. It may be safest to be satisfied with this. As was 
said a moment ago, there is a Messiah here in the 13th chapter 
(originally the concluding chapter of this apocalypse). As to his 
identity there can hardly be doubt. He cremates whole armies, 
“an innumerable multitude,” with the flaming breath of his 
mouth; nothing is left but ‘‘the dust of ashes and the smell of 
smoke” (v. 11). It is like the destruction wrought by the atomic 
bomb. 

The case is different in chapters 11 and 12. Here, while Rome 
is still standing, and holding all the world in subjection, the 
roar of a lion is heard from the wood, and the beast appears, 
speaking with a human voice and announcing the end of the 
Roman empire — and indeed, of the present Age. The angel 
who interprets the vision says (12 31 1.): ‘This lion is the Anointed 
One, whom the Most High has kept unto the end of days.” 
Which of the two Anointed Ones? If the same man who wrote 
chapters 11 and 12 wrote also chapters 7 and 13, we can answer 
that question with some confidence. Since there are two Mes- 
siahs, this must be the Son of Ephraim. 

There is more to be said, for we are not quite through with the 
passage (that is, 12 31-341). The angel goes on to say that the 
Messiah, after rebuking and destroying these arch-enemies, will 
have a time of triumph as ruler over the Israelites in 
their own land. ‘For the rest of my people he will deliver with 
mercy, those who have been preserved throughout my borders, 
and he will rejoice them until the coming of the 
end.” Here the very words of 7 28 are repeated, and we know 
with certainty that at the end of this triumphal reign (12 34) the 
Gentiles will again get the upper hand, and the Messiah will die. 

This Messiah is NOT the Son of David, though most of the 
versions (but not the Latin) contain here a clause thus char- 
acterizing him. It is not easy to see how the Latin translator 
could have omitted a clause of this importance; and moreover, 
the Latin reading is more plausible, as the original, than that of 
the oriental versions. Observe also that, aside from this one 
passage, the Messiah is never spoken of as the Son of David, 
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either in II Esdras, or in the Apocalypse of Baruch, or in the 
book of Enoch. It is very easy to account for the insertion of 
the clause. The picture of the Messiah condemning and punish- 
ing the evildoers inevitably suggested the Judgment Day; but 
this is a very different scene!9 

It is to be noted, then, that the doctrine of the Ephraimite 
Messiah is attested in Second Esdras not only in 7 28-31, but 
also in 12 22-34. It is all logical, self-consistent, and in agreement 
with the Rabbinical tradition. 


Apocalypse of Baruch, Chapters 29, 30, and 40 


All those who have knowledge of the intimate relation existing 
between Second Esdras (IV Ezra) and the Apocalypse of Baruch 
will expect to find in the latter work the same Messianic teaching 
as in the former. And in fact, its representation of the lesser 
Messiah agrees in all respects with that which was given in the 
“Shealtiel Apocalypse’’ (II Esdr, chaps. 3—13).*° 


The material in Ap. Bar. taken over from Ap. Sheal. (i. e., 
from the core of II Esdr.) is often reproduced verbally, some- 
times elaborated, and frequently given mere allusion. For the 
present purpose it is only necessary to show that the material of 
II Esdr 7 28-31 and 12 32-34 is here repeated (more than once) 
and expanded. 


When the wickedness of the Roman Empire (the cedar in the 
vision of the forest, chap. 36) shall have reached its climax, a 
Messiah ‘‘will be revealed” (39 7, cf. II Esdr 7 28), who will 
defeat these arch-enemies, seize their leader, and put him to 
death in Jerusalem (as in II Esdr 12 33). Then a glorious time, 
of unspecified duration, will begin. “The earth will yield its 
fruit ten thousand fold, on one vine will be a thousand branches, 


9 The confusion caused here by the failure to recognize that the author of 
the apocalypse is dealing only with the Ephraimite Messiah is well illustrated 
in the notes on 12 32 and 34 in Charles’s Pseudepigrapha. 

10 Concerning the relation of this apocalypse to the Apocalypse of Baruch, 
see my The Apocryphal Literature, pp. 123 f., and expecially the article “A 
Twice-Buried Apocalypse’”’ in Munera Studiosa, Studies Presented to Prof. 
W. H. P. Hatch (1946), pp. 23-39. 
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each branch will yield a thousand clusters, each cluster will 
produce a thousand grapes, and each grape will produce a hun- 
dred gallons of wine. Those who have hungered will rejoice” 
(29 5 .). Food is provided in the carcasses of Behemoth and 
Leviathan, which have been preserved for this time (II Esdr 
6 49-52). 

Observe that this picture is repeated, in another form, in Ap. 
Baruch 72-74. 

The only indication of time — the length of this season of 
Messianic triumph — is in verse s. Manna will again be sent 
down from heaven, and those who at that time are extant (II Esdr 
7 28) ‘‘will eat of it in those years”; that is, presumably, in the 
“400 years” announced in Second Esdras. 

Chapter 30 proceeds: “After these things, when the time of 
the advent of the Messiah is fulfilled, and he returns in glory, 
thereupon all those who had fallen asleep in hope of him will 
rise again.” 

All modern interpreters have of course regarded this Messiah 
as the same whose triumphal reign has just been described; the 
fact of the “two deliverers” has not been recognized. The Syriac 
text, however, makes it much more probable that the author 
has here passed on in his vision to the Son of David.™ 
Charles understands “advent” here to mean ‘“‘presence,”” which 
puts a strain on the Syriac. In II Esdras, moreover, the death 
of the martyr Messiah is not followed by the resurrection, the 
Messiah of chapter 13 has yet to appear; and the eschatology of 
the Baruch apocalyptist seems to agree at all points with that 
of the earlier book. Finally, Charles has trouble with the words 
‘in hope of him,’’ which indeed seem strange if they refer to him 
who has just died, but are quite in place if the great Son of David 
is meant. 

The picture given in chapters 29 and 30 is further supple- 
mented in chapters 39 and 40 (39 7—40 4). The vision of the 


11 The change here, without warning, from the one Messiah to the other is 
one of several instances (such as Dan 12 1, see below) in which the transition 
is so disturbingly abrupt as to seem at first sight incredible. The apocalyptist 
is dealing with familiar scenes and properties, and is in no danger of being 
misunderstood. 
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forest in chapter 36, with the vine, the fountain, and the cedar 
tree, and with the interpretation of it all in chapters 39 and 40, 
corresponds in general to the vision of the eagle in II Esdras 11 
and 12. It isa vision of the end of the Roman empire, and of the 
punishment visited upon it. In either case, whether in Baruch 
or in Esdras, it is the Messiah who inflicts the punishment; 
II Esdr 12 33 is the equivalent of Bar 40 1 and the first clause of 
verse 2. In Esdras the Messiah rebukes the Romans for their 
wickedness, and then destroys them; in Bar. the account is more 
specific: the Roman hosts are “‘put to the sword” (notice the 
purely human manner of doing away with them), and their 
leader (presumably the last emperor) will be taken to Jerusalem 
and put to death. 

Thereupon follows the peaceful Messianic reign, called ‘The 
Age” in chapter 73. It is a kingdom ‘‘of temporary duration, 
belonging to the ‘olam hazzeh,’’ as Charles rightly insists. The 
reign of this Messiah continues without interruption “until the 
world of corruption is at an end” (40 3). Then the hostile nations 
assemble and attack Jerusalem, the Messiah is defeated and 
slain. 

There is more to be said in regard to II Esdras, chapter 13. 
Its hero, as was remarked above, is plainly the Davidic Messiah. 
In the dream which is narrated he is introduced and thereafter 
referred to as “the man,” that is, the Bar éndsh of the book of 
Daniel. In Daniel’s vision he is represented as coming in the 
clouds of heaven; here in the dream he first comes up out of the 
sea. In the angel’s interpretation of the dream he is called “The 
Son,” or “my Son.”’ It is not easy to believe that he can have 
been thought of as the champion who was defeated and slain in 
battle with the Gentile hosts, or indeed that he had tasted death 
at all. Rather, this is the “‘Son” of Is 9 6 and Ps 2 7! It is he who 
consumed the enemies of Yahweh and Israel, a multitude, with 
the fire that issued from his mouth (II Esdr 13 9, 11). It was 
quite a different Messiah who fought with the sword, captured 
the leader of the Roman hosts, brought him to Jerusalem and 
put him to death (II Esdr 12 32 1; Ap Baruch 401 +.)! 

In II Esdras, then, both Messiahs are plainly brought before 
us, and are distinguished from each other. In the Apocalypse of 
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Baruch, with its merely partial and fragmentary repetition of 
II Esdras, the two Messiahs are indeed present (if the above 
interpretation is correct), but the most important matters touch- 
ing them are left out and taken for granted, as known to all. 

At all events, we have in these two apocalypses, composed in 
the first century of the present era (see the references given in 
the footnote above), complete corroboration of the Rabbinical 
dogma of the two Messiahs. It appears incidentally that the 
doctrine of a “‘Millennium” had its origin in the triumphal reign 
of the Son of Ephraim. The Christian writers, as a matter of 
course, would have nothing to do with this Messiah, yet they 
retained the belief in a millennium. 


Enoch 90 38.7 


This passage comes at the very end of the section, chap- 
ters 85-90, which gives a picture of the history of the world in 
which men are symbolized by animals. As the end of the present 
age approached, Enoch narrates: “I saw that a white bull was 
born, with large horns, and all the beasts of the field and the 
birds of the air feared him and made petition to him continually. 
And I saw till all their kinds were transformed, and they all 
became white cattle. And the foremost among them was the 
buffalo, and that buffalo was a great animal, and had great 
black horns on its head. And the Lord of the sheep rejoiced over 
them, and over all the cattle.” 

The white bull, as all the interpreters agree, represents the 
Davidic Messiah. The symbolism of the buffalo, on the other 
hand, waited long for a plausible explanation. The suggestion 


% This passage was first claimed for the Josephite Messiah by the present 
writer in an article entitled ‘‘Notes on the Greek Texts of Enoch,’’ published 
in the Journal of the Am. Oriental Society 62 (1942) 52-60. It was there 
shown, with abundant illustration, that the original language of the book of 
Enoch was Aramaic. 

%3 The Ethiopic version, which alone has preserved this part of the text, 
reads in both instances “the word’’ (!), a curious mistranslation which has 
been variously explained. Since the original language of the book was Ara- 
maic (see the footnote above), it would appear that the Greek translator read 
70nd, “word,” when that which was actually written was xox", “buffalo.” 
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made by Charles in his first commentary (1893), that the white 
bull was transformed into a buffalo with black horns, was widely 
adopted, though always with hesitation. 

Aside from the fact that the supposed transformation would 
be senseless, it is not given countenance by the Ethiopic text. 
Nothing implies that the white bull (the Davidic Messiah) was 
changed in any way; while on the other hand according to the 
Ethiopic, our only witness, the bull and the buffalo are distinct 
beings: ‘‘the Lord of the sheep rejoiced over them and over all 
the cattle.” Who are referred to in the words “over them’’? 
The footnote in Fleming’s Ethiopic text, after remarking that 
all the manuscripts have the plural suffix, expresses surprise 
since ‘fone would have expected the singular number.” This 
surprise is expressed also in the German translation by Fleming 
and Radermacher, and in the footnotes to Georg Beer’s treat- 
ment of Enoch in Kautzsch’s Apokryphen. Why the plural? 
Charles in his latest translation (in his Pseudepigrapha, p. 260) 
ignores the Ethiopic and writes “it” instead of “them.” But 
the text is right. 

Now the wild-ox, or buffalo, with the great horns, has sug- 
gested to all commentators the passage Deut 33 161., in the 
blessing of Joseph; the passage which was mentioned above (and 
partly quoted) as the one which some Christian scholars, observ- 
ing the traditional Jewish interpretation, have even supposed 
to have been the source of the doctrine of the lesser Messiah. 

The Rabbinical exegesis of these two verses in Deuteronomy 
has good illustration in the Midrash and elsewhere. The great 
horns, with which the wild-ox will strike in all directions, “are 
the emblem of Messiah ben Joseph” (Jewish Encyclopedia, VIII, 
512). Sifré (Venice ed., 1545, p. 246, above), quoting the words 
of v. 16, “‘Let it come on the head (rosh) of Joseph,” says: “He 
came first (berosh) in Egypt, and he will come first in Messianic 
times.” The Yalkut Shim‘oni says: ‘The wild-ox is the warrior 
Messiah.”” See Edward G. King, The Yalkut on Zechariah, 
Cambridge, 1882, p. 92. 

It thus seems assured, beyond any reasonable doubt, that the 
“sreat animal” of Enoch 90 3s, destined to appear in the very 
last days, is the Messiah ben Joseph. It is not by accident that 
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the words with which he is introduced: ‘‘and the foremost among 
them (the cattle) was the buffalo,” repeat the beginning of 
Deut 33 17: “The firstling of his herd, . . . his horns are the horns 
of the wild-ox.’”’ The author of Enoch, who knew the Jewish 
tradition, intended by his ‘‘buffalo” the divine-human scion of 
Joseph’s house. With the buffalo, yet above him, stood the 
white bull, the Anointed One of David’s line; ‘‘and the Lord of 
the sheep rejoiced over them both.” 

This example takes us back nearly a century before the begin- 
ning of the present era; and, even then, the belief in two Mes- 
siahs is plainly a long-familiar dogma. 


Daniel 9 24-27 


This is one of the most definite, as well as most interesting, of 
the examples. The phraseology is obscure, as so frequently in 
this part of the book, but the key is clearly given by the Jewish 
tradition in regard to the two Anointed Ones. 

Dan 9 24-27 is the prophecy of the “seventy weeks,” contain- 
ing a concise scheme of the chronology from the date of the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the temple by the armies of Nebu- 
chadrezzar unto the very end of the present age. The “week,” 
in this and the allied apocalypses, consists of seven years, as is 
well known. Verse 24 is the preliminary statement, covering the 
whole period. Verse 25 distributes the seventy weeks in three 
significant divisions based on the sacred number seven; namely, 
seven weeks, sixty-two weeks, and one week. The seven weeks 
are the 49 years between the destruction of Jerusalem (586 B. C.) 
and the capture of Babylon (538 B. C.) ‘“‘by Darius the Mede.” 


™%4 The number seven plays a most important part in the predictions of 
Daniel and in the Jewish apocalypses generally; also in the Jewish-Christian 
book of Revelation; extraordinary reliance is put upon it. One reason for this, 
in addition to the emphasis given to the sacred number throughout the Old 
Testament, may be seen in the duration assigned to the Babylonian exiles. 
From 586 to 538, counting both dates, was 49 years, 7x7. It thus seemed 
evident that Yahweh had based upon the number seven his plan for Israel. 
Hence Daniel’s ‘70 weeks’ to the end of the present age. Hence also the 
author of the book of Revelation felt certain that the seventh Roman emperor 
(not yet on the throne) would be the last. 
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The one week is the time of unexampled distress at the end of the 
present world, as predicted in 12 1 and accepted, as assured, by 
so many subsequent writers, Jewish and Christian. The sixty- 
two weeks (434 years) begin with Darius the Mede and Cyrus, 
and continue until they have included the career of ‘‘an Anointed 
One,” who is a prince or commander (772) not otherwise described. 

At this point it may be well to review the details of the popular 
picture of the lesser Messiah’s career. He “is revealed” at a 
time when Israel is sorely oppressed and persecuted. At the 
head of Israel’s armies he defeats the Gentiles, and restores the 
city and the worship of the temple. The hostile nations, in 
greatly increased numbers and under a mighty leader, again 
attack Jerusalem. The warrior Son of Ephraim, deserted by his 
army, is slain by the Gentile captain, who thereupon destroys the 
holy city. This leader of the hostile forces is, according to one 
line of tradition, a Roman, Armilus (a sophistication of Romu- 
lus); in the other form of the legend he is Gog.'s After a brief 
period during which the Jews are in dire distress, he is slain, and 
his armies are destroyed, by the Messiah Son of David. 


The manner in which all these details are presented, in briefest 
possible compass and in veiled language, in Dan 9 21-26, is most 
interesting. The “anointed one,”’ whose career ends the 62 weeks, 
achieves success; ‘‘the city is built again, ... even in troublous 


” 


times.”” Then comes the last period: ‘‘the anointed one is cut 
off,” for his support fails him (literally, “he has no one,” 1? ]’8}) 
“and the people of the prince (Armilus, or Gog) who is to come 
will destroy the city and the sanctuary.’”’ This prince (verse 27) 
holds the Gentile hosts together under his command ‘‘for one 
week”’; that is, for the closing period of Israel’s dire distress. 
The language now becomes very obscure and is probably cor- 
rupt. Bevan, The Book of Daniel (1892), 161, conjectures as 
follows: ‘“‘and during half the week sacrifice and oblation shall 
cease, and instead thereof (there shall be) abominations set up, 
and afterwards ruin and a sentence (of judgment) shall be poured 
out upon him that set them up.” This may stand, as a guess at 
least as good as any other that has been offered. 


1s For the picture of this arch-enemy, in Jewish eschatology, see the literature 
in Schiirer, II, 532 f., and Weber’s Jiudische Theologie, 365 f. 
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But does not this leave the story unfinished, with no mention 
of the way in which the rescue of the chosen people is to be 
effected? On the contrary, this most important feature has 
already been attended to. It was said, above, that verse 24, the 
preliminary statement, covers the entire time, from Nebuchad- 
nezzar to the very end of the present world. When the “seventy 
weeks” are finished, nothing remains but the judgment day, and 
whatever follows it. The last thing to take place is the anointing 
of “fa most holy one.”” This is after the conquest of Jerusalem by 
the great Gentile tyrant, and after the ‘‘week’’ of unexampled 
tribulation. Since this anointing ends the present age, it conse- 
crates the king who is to regin in the coming age; that is, the 
Son of David, destined to reign forever, as all Israel knew 
(John 12 31). 

The whole story, then, is told, and in an effective way. The 
greater part of it is concerned with the prediction of the Messiah 
Son of Ephraim and his death at the hands of the foreign king, 
who thereupon is to destroy the city and the temple. Every 
main feature of the Rabbinical picture of this Messiah is given 
here in exact miniature. 

The capture and devastation of Jerusalem by Gentile armies, 
at the end of the present age, is described also in Zech 1411., 
with no special mention of the leader of the hostile forces. In 
Ezekiel, chapters 38 and 39, the great king who brings the nations 
of the earth against the holy city is Gog; presumably Alexander 
the Great redivivus, since the Romans have not yet appeared on 
the scene. This is all in the realm of Jewish eschatology, as the 
angel Gabriel plainly says at the beginning of his revelation to 
Daniel. 

This has not been sufficiently understood. For instance, the 
‘anointed one’’ of Dan 9 25 and 26 has been identified with Cyrus, 
Nehemiah, Seleucus Philopator, Alexander Jannaeus, and still 
others. At present, it is quite commonly held that the reference 
is to the high priest Onias III, who was murdered in the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. This Onias, however, was not an espe- 
cially imposing personage, and his death was in no sense an 
epoch-making event. No human being could be important 
enough to mark the end of the present age by his death; more- 
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over, it is as evident in this passage in Daniel as it is in the later 
stories, that the death of this Anointed One is to be brought 
about by the foreign king who .oereupon destroys 
the city and the temple. The detailed coincidence 
is certainly not accidental! The scene belongs to eschatology, 
and the reference can only be to the Josephite Messiah. 

A word needs to be said in regard to the phrase, ‘‘to anoint 
the most holy,” at the end of 9 24. Some have doubted whether 
this could mean the anointing of a person. It is a strong term, 
indeed, but there is nothing to forbid the application of it to 
one whois worthy to receive it. Bevan asserts in his 
Book of Daniel (p. 155) that the phrase nwtp wip “never refers 
to persons, always to things”; but this can hardly be maintained. 
In I Chron 23 13 it is applied to Aaron; so the Hebrew naturally 
reads, so does the Targum. The translation of the Jewish Pub- 
lication Society interprets in this way, so does Professor Curtis 
in his Chronicles (Int. Crit. Commentary). The Greek, Latin, 
and Syriac versions render wrongly. 

The evidence appears to show, then, that both Messiahs 
receive mention in this passage in Daniel. 

I would like to raise the question, whether the first sentence 
of Dan 121 (as far as the word ‘amméka) does not refer to the 
military triumph of the Ephraimite Messiah. Is there anything 
else to which it can refer? The phrase ‘“‘that time,” which occurs 
thrice in this verse, is much used in apocalypses, meaning the 
appointed time, and this whole context deals with the Last Days. 
The inglorious end of Antiochus has been left behind, in 11 45; 
it is plainly after his day that Michael “‘shall stand up” and 
rescue his people. 

The thrice repeated “that time” obviously designates three 
successive stages separated by indefinite intervals of time. 
First, Michael will assist in a great victory; thereafter, there 
will be a time of terrible distress, the time referred to in 9 26 ¢. 
(see above); finally, ‘‘the people shall be delivered, every one 
that shall be found written in the book’’; delivered, that is, by 
the Anointed Son of David, the “‘most holy,” declared in 9 24 to 
appear at the very end of the present age. 

This is all presented as familiar eschatology, with no waste of 
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words. If the first clause of 12 1 refers to the victory of the Jew- 
ish armies under the leadership of the martyr Messiah, the 
picture of the end of the present age is clear and in order. 

After the bare mention of the triumph, there follows, with an 
abruptness that is startling until it is understood, the feature 
which is especially emphasized in all the traditions of this Mes- 
siah, the dreadful time which immediately follows his defeat 
and death. 


Zechariah 12 9-11 


It was remarked above that in the Jewish tradition one pas- 
sage of Old Testament prophecy has been expressly declared to 
refer definitely to the death of the warrior Messiah, the Son of 
Ephraim. This is Zech 12 10, a picture of bitter lamentation in 
Jerusalem for a slain hero. The whole chapter deals with the 
closing scenes of the great conflict of Israel with the hostile 
nations of the world. 

Yahweh says in 12 9: “In that day I will seek to destroy all 
the nations that come against Jerusalem.”’ Before this destruc- 
tion takes place, however, there is an interlude, pictured in v. 10, 
in which the people are plunged in grief and remorse, mourning 
over the death of a leader who has fallen, one for whose fate 
they feel themselves to be in some way responsible. ‘‘They shall 
look on (him)"® whom they have pierced; and they shall mourn 
for him, as one mourneth for his only son, and shall be in bitterness 
for him, as one that is in bitterness for his first-born. In that 
day shall there be a great mourning in Jerusalem, as the mourn- 
ing of Hadadrimmon in the valley of Megiddo.”’ The remaining 
verses of the chapter fill out the picture of distress, with every 
family in the land given over to lamentation. 

Bear in mind that this is in the setting of eschatology, the 
whole chapter makes this plain; and also, that the picture 
drawn of the universal lamentation either points to a royal figure 
or else is intolerable exaggeration. 


© The Hebrew text is corrupt at this point, and no satisfactory suggestion 
of restoration has yet been made. Some phrase designating a person is obvi- 
ously required. 
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In the Babylonian Talmud, Sukkah 52a, Rabbi Dosa (ben 
Archinos), mentioned above, is quoted as saying that the mourn- 
ing predicted by the prophet Zechariah is for the Messiah son 
of Joseph, who was slain. The appended comment supports 
this, quoting the middle part of 12 10 with its mention of him 
“whom they pierced.” 

Here is a perfect explanation of the mysterious scene depicted 
by Zechariah, which has never had any other plausible interpre- 
tation. Mark that this is only Jewish eschatology, not con- 
temporary history. We already have before us, as an assured 
fact, the doctrine of the two Messiahs, and we have good reason 
to expect to find some trace of it in the later prophets. The all- 
important fact relating to the lesser Messiah, that he died for 
his people through no fault of his, but because they failed him, 
is clearly indicated in the present passage, as the commentators 
agree — though they vainly suppose the martyr to be a histori- 
cal personage. 

The interpretation given by Rabbi Dosa ought not to be 
questioned. If this was what the prophet intended, and it was 
so understood by his hearers, the mystery of the strange picture 
is cleared away. The passage was sufficiently unambiguous to 
be preserved in the Rabbinical tradition of the Messianic time. 


Zechariah 4, Before It Was Tampered With 


There is another chapter in the book of Zechariah which calls 
for examination. This is chapter 4, apparently debarred from 
consideration by its supposed date, but in reality offering an 
important problem. The first eight chapters of the book form 
a definite group which is furnished with dates in the reign of a 
Persian King Darius, the one in whose time the temple at 
Jerusalem is said to have been built. The dogma of a Josephite 
Messiah would seem to be out of place in these surroundings; 
but on the other hand there are considerable portions of these 
chapters of Zechariah that likewise seem out of place in any 
writing of the date supposed; chapters containing such elaborate 
visions and filled with such “apocalyptic” imagery as is char- 
acteristic of the last centuries B. C. 
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Other considerable portions of the chapters are prosaic and 
in the style of stereotyped prophecy. In short, this section of 
the book, chapters 1-8, contains a mixture of two elements 
which may fairly be called incongruous. The ‘apocalyptic’ 
stratum has some affinities with the latter half of the book, 
chapters 9-14, but differs very widely from it in literary char- 
acter, and could never have been a part of the same composition. 

It is important to observe that in the ‘‘mixture”’ here recog- 
nized as existing in chapters 1-8 the later element is the prophecy 
dated in the reign of Darius; as to this there can be no question, 
as will be shown. The original visions, and their symbolism, 
appear to have been considerably revised; in one instance only 
can the nature and extent of the revision be clearly seen, namely 
in chapter 4. 

The vision in chapter 4 is of a golden candlestick with seven 
lamps and with an olive tree on either side. At the end of the 
chapter an angel tells the prophet, in answer to his request, 
what the lamps and the trees symbolize. 

The brief chapter, in its original form, reads as follows; ‘And 
the angel who talked with me came again and waked me, as a 
man that is wakened out of his sleep. 7And he said to me, What 
seest thou? I said, I have seen, and behold, a candlestick all of 
gold, with its bowl upon the top of it, and its seven lamps there- 
on; there are seven pipes to each of the lamps, which are upon 
the top; sand two olive-trees by it, one on the right side of the 
bowl, and the other on the left side. ‘And I said to the angel 
who talked with me, What are these, my Lord? SHe answered, 
Knowest thou not what these are? I said, No, my Lord. *Then 
he spoke to me, saying, *°These seven, they are the eyes of Yahweh, 
which run to and fro through the whole earth. **Then I said to him, 
What are these two olive-trees on the right side of the candle- 
stick and on the left side? And he said to me, Knowest thou 
not what these are? I said, No, my Lord. “Then he said, These 
are the two Anointed Ones, who stand by the Lord of the whole earth. 

Into the middle of the little chapter is plumped a curious pas- 
sage of five verses, giving the vision connection, in some way, 
with Zerubbabel and the building of the temple in Jerusalem. 
The inserted matter is so unsuitable, so disturbing to its context, 
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that some commentators have felt that it could hardly be an 
interpolation, but must rather have entered the chapter by some 
accident. See for example Marti’s Dodekapropheton, p. 412, 
bottom. There is, however, no other place in the prophecy 
where it could possibly be brought under cover, nor any possible 
explanation of such an ‘‘accident”’ as this. On the contrary, it is 
deliberate interpolation, as verse 12, a part of the 
same undertaking, makes evident. 

The main interpolation begins with mm 127 m1 in Zech 46, 
and ends with baat 7°23 in 410. Verse 12, commonly recognized 
as a secondary element in the chapter (thus by Wellhausen, 
Nowack, Marti, and many others), seems to have been inserted 
in order not to disturb the already accepted interpretation of 
the two olive-trees, see below. When the two false insertions 
are omitted, everything is in perfect order. 

Modern exegesis, ignoring the violence done to the chapter, 
and taking it for granted that the first half of Zechariah (chap- 
ters 1-8) was a prophecy composed at the time of the building 
of the second temple, has interpreted the two olive-trees as 
symbolizing Zerubbabel and Jeshua, and this was plainly the 
intent of the interpolation. The title ‘‘anointed ones,” however, 
does not naturally suggest either Jeshua or Zerubbabel, and 
the early Jewish exegesis did not take this view. The Targum 
says, ‘“Two divine beings’’ (#2727 °32 7°, equivalent to Hebrew 
ovmds °22 °2v), and there is strong reason for believing that this 
is what the author of the chapter intended. The Jewish exegeti- 
cal tradition, down to a much later date, continues to support 
this view; thus the Yalkut Shim‘oni (see above) has the inter- 
pretation at the beginning of the chapter, at the first mention 
of the olive-trees in verse 3: “These are the two Messiahs, one 
the anointed for war, and one the anointed for King over Israel.’’ 
Is there any other plausible interpretation? 

With the closing words of the vision, in Zech 4 14, ‘These... 
who stand by the Lord of the whole earth,’ we may compare 
the clause in Enoch 90 38, quoted above: ‘‘And the Lord... 
rejoiced over them both.” 

A word may be added in further confirmation of what was 
said above, that we have here in chapters 1-8 a purposeful 
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revision; a prophetical work of an apocalyptic nature, consisting 
of a series of visions and their interpretation, having been made 
over and expanded into a prophecy of Zechariah the son of Iddo 
relating to Jeshua and Zerubbabel and the building of the 
temple. 

The visions are seven in number: The four horses, 1 8 #.; The 
four horns and their fate, 2 1-4 (English version 1 18-21); The 
man with a measuring line, 25 #. (English version 21 #.); The 
seven lamps and the two trees, chapter 4; The flying roll, 5 1-4; 
The ephah and the woman, 5 5 #.; The four chariots, 6 1-8. 

These visions all have one and the same interpretation, 
namely, that Yahweh is deeply concerned about his people, is 
keeping close watch of them, and will soon accomplish his pur- 
pose to rescue them from their oppressors. 

Chapter 3 of course falls out of the list. It belongs to the later 
prophecy, whose disturbing presence has perhaps been suffi- 
ciently demonstrated. It has indeed the form of a vision — it 
could not have been given any other form, in this context, but 
it is in its manner very unlike the other visions. The fact that 
it lies outside the sacred number, seven, adds a little weight, if 
more were needed. 

The revision of this series of pictures, to obtain a prophecy 
dating from the building of the temple, need not have been 
extensive, though it certainly was pervasive. The example in 
chapter 4 is an extreme instance and yet typical. That which 
in this case is done rather violently is elsewhere accomplished 
by means of slight changes and additions. The building of the 
temple is first mentioned in 1 16, Jeshua is introduced in chap- 
ter 3, Zerubbabel in chapter 4, and through the transforming of 
this chapter, 4 14 is made to refer to both of them. 

Another result of the revision in the interest of the prophet 
Zechariah is easily overlooked. The dating, so conspicuous and 
so important in the prophecy, must of course apply to the whole. 
This made necessary the omission of the 
beginning of the apocalypse. The fact of this 
omission is obvious enough. When the man who sees the visions 
is introduced, in 1 s ¢., he happens to mention the angel who was 
talking with him. The angel? Did every prophet who had a 
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vision have an angel talking with him? There was also a man, 
mounted on a red horse, who stood “among the myrtle-trees 
which were in the hollow.’”’ What hollow? What myrtle-trees? 
These are all properties of the vision that were introduced and 
explained in its introductory portion, which, of course, had to 
be omitted. The unusual manner of the transition from 1 7 to1 s 
gives further evidence. 

After 6 s there is no trace of the definitely apocalyptic manner, 
no vision similar to those characteristic of the previous chapters. 
All the remainder of the document, 6 »—8 23, seems quite homo- 
geneous as the conclusion of the Zechariah prophecy. 








THE EARLIEST HEBREW FLOOD STORY 


EMIL G. KRAELING 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


N important question of a generation ago was whether and 
to what extent the Biblical Primeval History was bor- 
rowed from Babylonian sources. The discovery of the Amarna 
letters had shown that such borrowing might have been done 
very anciently, perhaps even by the Canaanites, and so con- 
servatives were not unduly alarmed. The late Prof. Albert T. 
Clay? sought to show that the borrowing was done by the 
Babylonians — not from the Israelites of course but from the 
Amorites, from whom the Israelites supposedly had also obtained 
their ancient lore. Today we see more clearly that Babylonian 
influence on the West is a fact that can not be denied. In the 
mixture of elements found at Ras Shamra it is definitely present. 
It is a tribute to its depth that traces of it are discernible in 
Hebrew tradition at many points. But the process is much more 
complicated than mere “borrowing.” There are intermediate 
stages of transition in which materials can get reshuffled, re- 
fashioned, and even metamorphosed to a point where recognition 
of their origin is difficult. 

Perhaps the most important illustration of the Babylonian 
influence is the Flood as a dividing line between two periods of 
history, and a series of names — king-lists in Babylonia and 
genealogies in the Old Testament — covering the human develop- 
ment before and after the flood. But modern critical scholarship 
has held almost without exception that this pattern is restricted 
to two of the three story tellers represented in Genesis 1-11. 
It is supposedly not found in the earliest one, variously desig- 
nated as J', (Budde, Smend), L (Ejissfeldt), or S (Pfeiffer). 


Cf. A. T. Clay, A Hebrew Deluge Story in Cuneiform (Yale Oriental Series. 
Researches, Vol. V, 3) 1922. 
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S. Mowinckel, too, in a recent study? in which he tries to identify 
J? in Genesis 1-11 with the Elohist (E) — hitherto thought not 
to have had a primeval history — holds fast to the position that 
J (J*) did not have the flood and infers from this that the flood 
narrative was not known in Israel until the Assyrian domination, 
a claim also put forward by Edward Meyer.; The present essay 
will seek to show that the fundamental ‘Babylonian pattern”’ 
is found also in the J stratum and what metamorphoses the 
Babylonian materials underwent in the course of their adapta- 
tion in the west. The proof rests on Gen 11 and Berossos. 

In Gen 11 2 the words o7po oyoia 7 do not follow logically 
on verse 1, ‘“‘And the whole earth was of one language and of one 
speech.”” This and some parallels led Gunkel* to find in this 
tale a combination of two recensions — a ‘‘city’’. version and a 
“tower” version. Eissfeldt rightly did not follow him in this.s 
But the fact remains that 111 does not connect organically 
with 112, and should be considered as a secondary formulation 
inferred from 11 6 f.; 11 1 was prefixed to 11 2-9 when this piece 
was removed from its earlier context and placed here. Obviously 
11 2 demands a link with a previous subject. 

The meaning of the word o1pp in 11 2 I shall discuss in JQR, 
Oct. 1947, where I shall attempt to prove that the render- 
ing ‘‘eastward”’ is correct. It makes little difference whether one 
renders nyoia as “when they departed’”’ or ‘‘when they jour- 
neyed.”” I would like to add one further comment. We must 
assume from 112 that the journey is not to a remote region 
(as e. g., in 11 31) but to one close by. The “plain’’ that they 
“found” was in Shinar. Whatever may be the origin of this 
name,® it corresponds to ‘Sumer and Akkad” in Babylonian 








2 Mowinckel, The Two Sources of the Predeut omic Primeval History 
(JE) in Genesis 1-11, 1937. 

3 Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, II, 2, 186, (1931). 

4H. Gunkel, Genesis3, ad. loc., (1910). 

5 Eissfeldt, Hexateuchsynopse, 1922. 

6 While the (alu) Sangar of the Amarna letters seems philologically attrac- 
tive it is impossible to see how this name could apply to Babylonia. Poebel, 
“The Name Elam,” etc. (AJSL 48 [1931] 26), derives Shinar from a Sumerian 
dialectical form of Kengi-Uri, rendered in Semitic as ‘‘Sumer and Akkad,”’ 
the usual name for Babylonia. 
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records. Likewise Dan 31 speaks of a Babylonian plain, “‘the 
plain of Dura,”? where Nebuchadnezzar set up his image. 
The term ‘“‘plain’” does not seem to be used of extensive areas.*® 

If 11 2 implies an eastward journey or migration from a point 
west of Babylon, ending at the site of the future city of Babylon, 
we must determine from where the group started eastward. 
Franz Delitzsch and other scholars of the 19th century start 
this journey from Ararat, where Noah landed. Modern source 
criticism, assuming that J' did not have the Flood story, rejects 
this theory, and strives to avoid the translation “when they 
journeyed eastward”’ in 11 2. 

But 11 2-9 is seen in its proper perspective only when taken 
as the sequel of a J? Flood story which assumed a landing of the 
ark at a point west of Babylon. The proof for this assertion 
is the conclusion of the Babylonian flood story, as given by 
Berossos.? In another article I have sought to show that the 
entire scope and meaning of the flood-story is not to be discerned 
in the Gilgamesh Epic, where it has been abridged at the be- 
ginning and at the end to suit the purpose of that epic, but only 
from the version of Berossos who clearly knew it in its original 
form. There the survival! of civilization is the theme. 

The flood story of Berossos concludes much as Gen 11 2¢. 
The survivors of the Flood, after the translation of the hero, go 
to Babylon: ‘“‘They went then to Babylon, dug up the writings 
at Sippara, founded many cities, built temples and so re-created 
Babylon.” No one has noticed this similarity. The minor differ- 
ences are to be expected. That the return to Babylon should be 


7 There are many place names that could be shortened to Dura (cf. a list, 
Reallexikon der Assyriologie [hereafter RA] II, 241 f.) that the locality is not 
identifiable. Yakin, home of the dynasty of Nebuchadnezzar, seems too far. 
Perhaps Dura is just a term for Babylon when conceived of as “‘the fortress.” 
It is noteworthy that Berossos, too, stressed the fortress-character of Babylon, 
asserting that when Bel distributed the lands after creation he fortified 
Babylon, enclosing it with a wall (cf. Schnabel, Berossos und die Babylonisch- 
Hellenistische Literatur, 256 [1923]). 

8 Cf. also Ravn, “‘Der Turm zu Babel” (ZDMG 1937, 352 f.) 

9 Cf. the convenient collection of texts and partial translation of the frag- 
ments in Schnabel, op. cit. See, for the Flood story, e. g. Heidel, The Gilga- 
mesh Epic and O. T. Parallels, 116, 1946. 
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metamorphosed into a first journey to that site, and that the 
rebuilding of the city should become a first building is the con- 
sequence of a different localization of the first home of mankind 
and of the Flood hero. In Genesis the original home of mankind 
was not in Babylonia (as in cuneiform records), but farther to 
the West. This brought about a shift in the theme. Instead of 
being concerned with the survival of civilization, as the Baby- 
lonian story was, the Hebrew account retained the civilization 
theme only in the conclusion of the Flood narrative and then 
only as a first creation of civilization and with the implication 
that the builders of this Babylonian civilization had come from 
the West. But it is interesting to note that the emphasis on the 
city of Babylon which dominates Berossos’ viewpoint, and ap- 
pears partly in the conclusion of his Flood story, prevails in the 
western adaptation. We err when we speak of Gen 11 2-9 as the 
“Tower of Babel story,”’ having in mind the information from 
Herodotus and other Greek and Jewish writings; for 11 2-9 is 
really ‘‘the tale of a city.”” The tower is not a temple-tower 
(though the theophany, so basic for the very nature of Baby- 
lonian temples,’® is present in 115, but perverted im malam 
partem) but a migdal belonging to the city, an impregnable 
fortress, like Shechem’s migdal.* The strength of this migdal is 
stressed in the remark that its head was to be ‘‘in the heavens,” 
a secularized echo of E-sag-ila, ‘‘the house of the lifting up of 
the head,”’ the name of Marduk’s temple in Babylon (whose 
tower was E-temen-an-ki, “‘house of the foundation of heaven 
and earth’’). The builders in Gen 12 wished to make for them- 
selves a name and to prevent becoming scattered. For Gunkel 
the visibility of the tower from afar would prevent the people 
from being separated — or so the builders thought. But the story- 
teller is not quite so naive: not the tower, but the city is upper- 
most in his mind. Babylon, in his opinion, is the first city ever 
built, a center toward which men gravitate and in which they 


*° On the basic philosophy of the tower cf. Andrae, Das Gotteshaus u. d. 
Urformen des Bauens im Alten Orient, 1 f. (1930). 

1 T find that Ravn J. c. 352 f. has already stressed this. Sellin, in his remarks 
ibid. p. 371, dwells on the idea that there is something ungodly in human 
efforts at building fortifications, and compares Jer 51 53. 
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glory (here the tower has its place), and therefore a force assuring 
the cohesion of the group. Here is indeed a primitive, yet pro- 
found philosophy concerning the nature of the Oriental city.” It 
is primarily, however, because these human beings want to make 
a name for themselves that the deity is displeased. Dornseiff 
has noted that in Iliad 7, 448-533 Poseidon complains over the 
fact that the Achaeans have built a great wall and moat without 
sacrificing to the gods: now their glory will reach as far as the 
sunshine, while the wall that he and Apollo had built around 
Laomedon’s city will be forgotten. Zeus thereupon suggests to 
him that he destroy the wall and tumble it into the sea (7, 461- 
63). In addition to revealing that other ancient deities (beside 
Yahweh) disliked works that added to human glory, this story 
suggests that disregard of the deity, shown by omission of 
sacrifice, prayer, or vow, was likewise very important in the 
pagan material underlying Gen 11 2-9 and led to the deity’s 
intervention. 

In Gen 11 2-9 a new element has attached itself to the older 
nucleus of the journey to Babylon and the building of the 
city — the characteristic conclusion of the Babylonian Flood 
story. The new age beginning at the close of the Flood was 
easily endowed, in Genesis, with creation motifs. This explains 
the exclusive emphasis on Babylon. The Babylonian Creation 
poem centers the attention on Babylon, and above all on the 
temple of its god. Berossos similarly says that Bel, together 
with the first men, built the wall of Babylon, and the temple 
together with its tower. But like Genesis, Berossos utilizes the 
creation myths for the post-diluvian situation when he uses the 
term eptktisis ‘‘re-creation” for the rebuilding of Babylon. While 
other cities are newly founded, Babylon is merely re-established. 
The influence of the Babylonian creation myth on the conclusion 
of the Flood stories of J? and P is also apparent in the rainbow. 
At the end of the Babylonian Creation Epic, Marduk fixes the 


12 On the “centrifugal” character of the Oriental city idea cf. the article of 
Tritsch, Die Stadtbildungen des Altertums und die Griechische Polis (Klio 22 
[1929] 1 f.). 

13 Dornseiff, Antikes zum A. T. (ZAW 1934, 66). 

™4 Cf. Schnabel, p. 78. 
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order of nature, and in memory of his combat with Tiamat 
hangs his bow up in the heavens, where it is visible as the bow- 
star."5 In the P Flood Story the bow in the heavens has become 
the rainbow and a “sign” guaranteeing the new order (9 14). 
J? also, by the institution of the order of nature and its seasons 
(8 22), reflects the influence of the Babylonian Creation myth. 
So in western tradition the separate Babylonian building (after 
creation) and rebuilding (after the Flood) of cities are combined 
into the Biblical story of 11 2-9. 


In another detail also Gen 11 uses a creation motif in post- 
diluvian settings. Hyginus referred to it in his 143 Fable. 
Schnabel formulates it thus: ‘Human beings then (i. e., after 
the establishing of Babylon) lived under Bel’s rule without 
cities (i. e., other than Babylon) or laws, and spoke one tongue. 
Then Nabu-Hermes taught them various languages and sep- 
arated the nations. Thus the first strife originated.”"*® While the 
cuneiform prototype of this is not known, Dr. S. N. Kramer seems 
to have found an allusion to the original unilingual character 
of humanity in a Sumerian text describing the golden age. 
‘“‘Harmony-tongued Sumer, . . ., Akkad, ..., Martu. . ., the whole 
universe, the people in unison, to Enlil in one tongue [gave 
praise].’"*7 It is not clear whether a later part of this text re- 
ported a confusion of tongues. But in the light of the material 
just referred to we can infer that there must have been a Baby- 
lonian story to the effect that the god Nabi brought such a 
confusion about."® Nabi, the god of Borsippa, was the chief 
associate of Marduk. He even had a chapel within Esagila 
itself, named after his Borsippa temple Ezida.® It seems quite 


1s Cf. Heidel’s translation, The Babylonian Genesis, 1942. 

%6 Schnabel p. 93, believes Hyginus drew this from Berossos, but he retracts 
the statement very briefly in his ‘‘Nachtrage.”’ In any case Hyginus quotes 
a well informed source. 

17 Kramer, Man’s Golden Age, A Sumerican Parallel to Genesis XI, 1 (JAOS 
1943, 191 f.). 

8 In my article, The Tower of Babel (JAOS 40 [1920] 276 f.) I dwelt on the 
link with the Nabu mythology but laid too much stress on a supposed un- 
finished state of the tower. 

*9 Unger, Babylon, die Heilige Stadt, 132 f., (1931); RA I, 353. 
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possible therefore that the Yahweh who says (to others), ‘Let 
us descend and confuse their speech,” has replaced the god 
Nabi of a pagan tale. The historical implication in Genesis 
seems to be that Babylon has been curbed; its former expansion— 
viewed as due to the lust for fame — has been checked. Such a 
reflection presupposes the Assyrian era — though not yet the 
destruction of Babylon wrought by Sennacherib. 

The presence in Gen 11 2-9 of some elements which Berossos 
places after creation rather than after the Flood does not prove 
Gen 11 is not the end of the Flood story. For ‘“‘the journey to 
Babylon” belongs to the Flood story of Berossos, and its ap- 
pearance in Gen 11 2, in a post-diluvian situation, is significant. 
Furthermore, the people who in 11 2 ¢. are worried about becom- 
ing scattered must have escaped a great calamity. Finally, if 
we were to link 11 2-9 with Gen 64 or even with Gen 3 the 
migration mentioned in 112 would have no explanation. If, 
however, the Flood left the surviving population stranded on a 
mountain, they would leave that inhospitable area in search of 
a suitable place for settling. It is interesting to note that in 
Berossos’ version the flood survivors are “‘lost’’, and have to be 
told by a divine revelation where they are. A similar idea, but 
without the element of heaven-sent information, may be in the 
background of 11 2. 

If 11 2¢. be the conclusion of a Flood story, is there any trace 
of how it was introduced? The J? and P introductions to their 
flood narratives are preserved. J? stresses the greatness of 
iniquity on earth (65-s). P, instead, stresses the violence 
existing on earth and asserts that man had corrupted his way 
(6 91f.). If there really was a J' Flood narrative, its introduction 
was more concrete, although likewise brief, and it explained 
both J? and P. We do not have to go far to find such a J* intro- 
duction: 6 1-4 can well be the basis of J? and P’s rationalizations 
and the earliest explanation of why the Flood was sent. It 
would seem as if J?, P, and the Redactor agree in considering 
6 1-4 as the account of the wickedness punished with the Flood. 
If J' had a Flood narrative, then 6 1-4 must have been its ex- 
planatory introduction. I shall deal with 6 1-4 in a forthcoming 
article on the ‘Significance and Origin of Gen. 6:1-4” in the 
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JNES. Whether it be explainable from Babylonian material or 
not, it seems clear that the Babylonian Flood story was not intro- 
duced in this fashion. The Babylonian explanation for the flood 
could have been totally amoral and mythological, while the 
Hebrew mind assumed that the judge of all the earth acted 
justly (cf. J? Gen 18 25). 


If Gen 11 2-9 is the conclusion or sequel of a J' Flood story, 
there may be traces of such a story in Gen 8-9, hitherto believed 
to be a compilation of only J? and P. One item at least could 
be a survival of such a story — 8 7, the sending forth of the 
raven. Primitive story-telling loves repetition and the same 
motif is often developed in three successive variations. Following 
the threefold sending out of the dove in J?, the preliminary 
sending out of the raven does not fit at all. But the verse is 
no mere editorial fabrication. Eissfeldt,?° tries to hold it for J?. 
But this is inconsistent with 8 s, which states that Noah sent 
forth the dove to see if the waters were abated: this was the 
first bird sent out. Furthermore, if the waters had not “abated,” 
the raven would have had to return: the sending of the raven is 
therefore parallel to that of the third dove. Procksch attributes 
87 to P, but according to P, Noah was informed by divine 
revelation of the proper time to go out of the ark, after the earth 
became dry (8 14-15). The assumption that a third Flood nar- 
rative is the source of 8 7 provides a natural solution. It is said 
of the raven that he flew back and forth until the waters had 
dried up. In the Gilgamesh Epic three birds are sent out: the 
dove, the swallow, and the raven. 


483 The raven went away and when she saw that the waters had abated 
154 She ate, she flew about, she cawed (and) did not return. 


Except for the omission of the ‘‘cawing,”’ 8 7 is as close a counter- 
part to the Babylonian story as one could hope to find. J? is 
considerably more at variance with the Gilgamesh Epic version 
in regard to the birds, though the second dove returning with the 
olive spray is vaguely parallel to Berossos’ mention of ‘‘birds’’ 
sent forth the second time as returning with mud on their feet. 


20 Hexateuch-synopse, 256. 
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It is probable that the Jt Flood story was a close reproduction, 
notably in its conclusion, of the old Babylonian account." 

The starting point of the journey in Gen 112 was somewhere 
to the west of Babylonia. According to the Gilgamesh Epic the 
ship of Utnapishtim grounded on Mt. Nisir. According to 
Speiser Billerbeck’s identification of Mt. Nisir with the Pir Omar 
Gudrun (NE of Kirkuk) is certain. “Its remarkable top, es- 
pecially when snow capped, also attracts the eye from a great 
distance. Often visible for more than one hundred miles it was 
to the Babylonians the most natural place to perch their ark 
upon.” ‘‘When they journeyed eastward they found a plain,” 
furthermore, seems to imply a short journey. 

In J? a forty day rain sufficed for the inundation: the ark did 
not land on a mountain top. Since the dove returned with an 
olive branch and the olive tree is not found in Assyria (B. 
Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien 1, 198, Leipzig, 1920) we 
may well suppose that for J? and perhaps its source the ark 
landed somewhere on a plain east of Aleppo. A Flood story 
_ from the very part of Syria is found in Lucian’s De Dea Syra. 
Its affinities with the Biblical stories I intend to discuss in a 
future article entitled, ‘“Xisouthros, Deucalion and the Flood 
Tradition” (to appear in JAOS, Sept. 1947). 

If there was a J' Flood story it must have differed considerably 
from J? and P in the conclusion. The Flood survivors in 112 
(cf. the Berossos story) were scattered from Babylon (11 9). 
In J? and P, conversely, mankind was descended from Noah’s 
three sons. It would be vain to look for sons of the Flood hero 
in the J' account. Neither the Gilgamesh Epic nor Berossos 
refer to any sons and daughters of Utnapishtim, or Xisouthros, 
as the ancestors of post-diluvian mankind. If Gen 11 2-9 is 


21 One may well ask whether any further traces of a J' flood story have 
survived. One might suspect the primitive item of 7 16 that Yahweh closed 
the door behind Noah, of such origin, but it can equally well be a J? element. 
In 8 21 J? has also preserved an element of the original Sumerian tale. However, 
7 22 links up with J' phraseology, 2 7, and hence may well be derived from that 


~ source. 


2 Speiser, Southern Kurdistan in the Annals of Ashurnasirpal and Today 
(Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, VIII, 1926-27, p. 18). 
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the conclusion of a Flood story, it followed closely these Baby- 
lonian patterns in this matter. 

Gen 61-4, which I regard as the introduction to the J? 
Flood story, judging from the opening words, ‘‘And it came to 
pass when man began to increase on the earth,’’ also lacked the 
genealogical system found in Gen 4-5, viewing like 119 the 
human process not from the family-descent angle but from a 
more universal aspect. Gen 61 must have followed a story of 
the creation of mankind: is such an antecedent to be found in 
Gen 2-3? Let us see where the material that preceded 6 1-4 
located earliest humanity before the flood. The statement in 
2 s that Yahweh planted a garden in Eden o7po means on the 
eastern side of that region. Eissfeldt ascribes ‘‘Eden” in 2 s 
and 3 26 to J?, believing that J' spoke simply of ‘‘a garden”’ (cf. 
3 10, garden of Yahweh; J').23 But I believe Eden to be original 
in 2 s because, as I have tried to show in my article “‘Miqqedem” 
(JOR, Oct. 1947) the term o1pp was not used by J* in the specific 
sense of an eastern region. In J* Eden is a large geographical 
area,*4 containing the garden of Yahweh in its eastern portion, 
while in J?, as in 2812f., Eden is the name of the garden. 
In 3 24 “Garden of Eden”’ is found in J'; the phrase, if original, 
as in 2 s must mean the garden of the land of Eden. Can the 
Eden of J' be identified or is it only pseudo-geographical? 
Beth Eden appears in Am 1 5: I wonder whether it is an other- 
wise unknown Syrian district or Bit Adini, a ninth century 
B. C. Aramaean kingdom with its capital at Til Barsip. Bit 
Adini was still used as a geographical term shortly after Amos’ 
time by Tiglathpileser III.25 In any case, the region called Eden 
in J' was in Mesopotamia. Driven out of the garden located on 
the eastern boundary of Eden, man settled to the east of that 
region. If the flood survivors or their descendants came to 
Babylonia from the west (12 2), presumably from Mt. Nisir 


23 Op. cit., 254, following Meinhold, Die Erzdhlungen vom Paradies und 
Stindenfall (Budde-Festschrift, 1920) 122 f. 

24 ‘Plain in Shinar’’ ties up with “garden im Eden” and may be a point of 
J‘ style. 

2s Cf. my Aram and Israel, 54 f. 1918, and RA II, 33 f. In general see also 
W.F. Albright, Location of the Garden of Eden (AJSL 39 [1922] 15 f.). 
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or further to the northwest, it would appear that the home of 
early humanity was located by J* in Assyria. Assyrian elements 
permeate Gen 2-3: the garden, with its rare trees, is similar to 
the royal Assyrian parks; the Cherubim are Assyrian. Eissfeldt, 
following Meinhold, removes them from J' with questionable 
reasons.”° J thus imagines the Babylonian civilization as having 
been founded by people coming from the west, in accordance 
with Assyrian views. 

We must glance at the changes the J* idea underwent in J?. 
Eden, the garden, according to J’, lies somewhere in the far 
north, in mysterious remoteness.?7_ A mythical river comes out 
of it and the Euphrates and Tigris are two of its four arms. Cain 
settles in the land of Nod (presumably a name of fancy) “‘east of 
Eden.”’ The first man and his wife then beget Seth. A movement 
of the Sethites from the remote north, where the garden Eden 
lies, to the northeast Syrian or west Mesopotamian area must 
be assumed, but the matter stays hazy. J? is concerned with the 
descent of the nations from Noah’s three sons, but lacks all 
vividness as to where they lived originally and how they sep- 
arated. But in describing the origin of the cities of Babylonia 
and Assyria J? becomes more picturesque. Like J* he knows a 
migration to Babylon and building activity there. But he brings 
the African Nimrod, offspring of Cush and therefore of an 
already dispersed humanity, to Babylonia.?* Presumably he 
imagined him as coming up the river Gihon, which he has 
described in 213 as flowing around the whole land of Cush. 
Nimrod founded the first empire and some of Babylonia’s most 
ancient cities; then he went to Assyria and built more cities. 
Thus J? reversed the theory of the older source, according to 


2%6 Cf. Hexateuchsynopse, 255. 

27 If one were anxious to find a geographical equivalent for the garden of 
Eden on the mountain, Ez 28 12 f£., one might consider the Edinu (or Etinu) 
mountains of Ashurnazirpal’s Annals, near modern Shehrizor. Cf. Speiser’s 
geographical localization, op. cit., 23, 27; and RA II, 273. 

28 T now believe that Eduard Meyer’s explanation of the name Nimrod is 
the correct one. It is a frequent name among the Ma tribe of Lybians (cf. 
ZAW VII, 47; Geschichte des Altertums II, 2, 31). My former view was stated 
in The Origin and Real Name of Nimrod (AJSL 38 [1922] 214 f.). 
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which the migratory movement after the Flood was eastward, 
under the influence of Egyptian speculations, although stressing 
the link between Babylonia and Assyria. How artificial is the 
“detour” described in J? appears from Shem’s line. Its beginning 
takes us back to upper Mesopotamia and the J? locale of post- 
diluvian beginnings. It leads via Eber (a name clearly riparian 
in its associations)?? and his son Peleg to Terah and his son 
Haran (artificially varied from the city name Harran). J? can thus 
conveniently lead over to Abram and the beginnings of Israel. 


The Priestly Writer simply develops J?’s theory of descent 
from the three sons of Noah. Out of their clans the nations 
‘‘were spread abroad in the earth after the deluge’’ (10 32) — 
an echo of J‘ (119), without the journey to Babylon before 
the dispersion. Since for P the landing place of the ark is in 
remote Armenia (which corresponds pretty well to J?’s Eden) 
the dispersion must have begun there. In listing Shem’s descend- 
ants P, in general, follows J?, and arrives at Harran in order to 
lead over to Abraham. The names are mostly personified 
geographical names, ‘though only three are identifiable with 
any degree of certainty.3° Shem’s first son Arpakshad probably 
brings us to Arrapha (Kirkuk) and thus to the vicinity of old 
Mt. Nisir; further progression brings us to the Harran region 
with the names Serug and Nahor. Then Terah*' unexpectedly 
appears in Ur of the Chaldees and has to migrate to the desired 
locality, Harran. Thus even P still preserves in this ‘‘detour,” 
with Terah, the link of western civilization with Babylonia. 


If Jt had the Flood narrative, in a version close to the Assyro- 
Babylonian, it had a Flood hero, who, however, had no sons from 
whom mankind descended (as in J? and P). 


29 Cf. my article, Origin of the Name Hebrews (AJSL 58 [1941] 237 f.). 

3° Cf. Albright, Contributions to Biblical Archaeology and Philology (JBL 43 
[1924] 388 f.). 

3t The fancies about a Terah in the Ras Shamra texts may be disregarded. 
Cf. Albright, Was the Patriarch Terah a Canaanite moon-god? (BASOR No. 71 
[1937] 35 f.). Deiitzsch linked the name with a place name in the Harran 
area, Til-Turahi. This was proposed a second time by me in Miszellen (ZAW 
1922, 153) and favored by Albright (JBL 43 [1924] 385 f.). But the explanation 
of the name given at the end of this article now appears more attractive to me. 
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The name of the Flood-hero in J* was probably different from 
that of Noah, in J? and P. True, the name ‘Noah’ appears in 
J‘ (9 20-27), but if it were not for J? and P we should never suspect 
that this Noah is the Flood hero! The latter is a man of exem- 
plary conduct and piety; the Noah of 9 20-27 is simply the first 
vintager,?? the first drunkard: his sons (Shem, Japheth, and 
Canaan) are the ancestors of three agricultural peoples. A 
totally different idea of the separation of mankind from that in 
61 and 119 is involved in 9 20-27; so the thought will natu- 
rally arise that 9 20-27 may once have stood in a different context, 
perhaps somewhere after 4 7-14. J* also must have given two 
sons (and presumably two daughters) to the first human pair. 
One son’s line led to Lamech, the father of the nomads (Jabal, 
Jubal, and Tubal), and the other son’s line led to Noah the 
vintager, the father of the farmers (Shem, Japheth, and Canaan). 
The triad in both cases is significantly similar. It appears to 
have been J? (or the tradition which is represented by him) that 
eliminated J'’s name of the Flood hero, as also his “‘translation,” 
and made of the J*’s vintager the Flood hero and the father of 
humanity. J? led up to him with the pious remark of 5 20,33 
which must not be connected, with Budde, with the J* material 
of 9 20-27. Since Noah, in the older story, was the ancestor of 
Shem, Japheth and Canaan, representing three nations, he was 
well fitted to be the hero of the Flood after J? put Ham in the 
place of Canaan, and greatly increased the international pano- 
rama, which P amplified and revised. 

If 1 had a Flood narrative and if Noah can scarcely have 
been the name of its hero, can that name still be determined? 
It is possible that the lists of pre-diluvian patriarchs preserve 
this name, or even the names of other Flood heroes. In Baby- 
lonia three rival names are known — Ziusudra, Utnapishtim, 
Atrahasis. If we search the names in Gen 2-11 for demoted 
Flood heroes, two will seem particularly promising. Enoch, 
in the light of what is reported by P (5 18 £.), ‘‘walked with God” 


32 Ultimately he must be a god of the Sandon type portrayed on the rock- 
sculpture of Ivriz. 

33 Cf. my The Interpretation of the name Noah in Genesis 5:29, (JBL 48 
[1929] 138 f.). 
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and was translated; the years of his life are equal to the days in 
a solar year (the Babylonian Flood hero was likewise a solar 
figure). P’s Flood lasts a solar year, and according to 6 9 Noah 
like Enoch ‘‘walked with God.” In P’s Enoch we seemingly 
have the whole biography of the Babylonian Flood hero in nuce. 
In J? Enoch seems to have been the first city builder, though 
there is no clue as to the reality or locality of the city named 
after him.34 In J', however, (4172, 1s) he is only a name in 
the ancestry of Lamech. Another candidate for the position of 
Flood hero, is Terah. It is true that he lived long after the Flood, 
in our present text.35 But his figure is loosely inserted in the 
present sequence of J? and P. In J? his name never reappears — 
Nahor receiving credit for the Mesopotamian connection — 
and in P he is brought in from far away Ur. Terah’s name could 
be an abridgement of Atrahasis or Atarhasis (one of the most 
widely used names of the Flood hero, present already in the 
Gilgamesh Epic). The supposition that Terah was originally a 
Flood hero%* would lend an interesting key to the peculiar and 
anomalous J? statement, ‘“Terah died in Harran.’’ The emphasis 


on his death could be J?’s denial of his translation. Furthermore, 
Harran, eastward from the Hierapolis area, would be identified 


34 Eissfeldt, 255, points out that in J' Babylon is the first of cities and hence 
4 17b cannot be from that source but is from the Seth genealogy of J? and once 
stood somewhere after 4 26. He agrees with Budde that Enoch (not Cain) 
was the builder of the city and called it after ‘his own name” Chanok. The 
city name is probably one of fancy — suggestive of “dedication.” 

35 Figures of the past can be moved forward or backward in the legends and 
genealogies. Thus Japheth, now a post-diluvian figure, belongs to a much 
earlier situation in western mythological tradition; for he is identical with 
Iapetos; cf. Or. Syb. III, 110.. P’s Methuselah, on the other hand, must have 
been projected farther back into the past, for it seems quite clear that this 
“man of the weapon” is a Gilgamesh-figure; cf. my article Miszellen (ZAW 
1922, 153). J*’s Shelah, in Gen 10 24, may be only a variant of Methuselah 
and is in the more original position. The J* form of Methuselah’s name, 
Methushael, might confirm the link with Gilgamesh if the element shael 
be connected with ‘‘asking’”’ (about the fate in Sheol?). But the usual inter- 
pretation ‘“‘man of God”’ is also acceptable for a Gilgamesh-figure. 

36 In this connection it is interesting to note that Hierapolis-Bambyke is 
called Old-Ninos, thus emphasizing a link with Nineveh and Assyria; cf. 
Hitzig, ZDMG, 8 (1854) 215. 
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as the locality to which the flood hero.of J? (and J*?) belonged. 
Finally in the link with Ur of the Chaldees (P) the original 
Sumerian home of the Flood story and Flood hero seems to be 
coming to the surface again. But no clues for determining the 
name of the Flood hero in J* have been discovered.37_ Nevertheless 
it is hoped that the preceding arguments will induce Old Testa- 
ment scholars to consider the possibility that J* had a Flood 
story.3® 


37 If J* is the author who mentions Terah in Josh 24 2 it would be difficult to 
assume that he was this writer’s flood-hero. But the ascription of those words 
to J' by Eissfeldt can not be regarded as certain, and even if it were it would not 
rule out the possibility of this explanation of Terah’s name. 

38 Space prevents discussing the question of the relation of the materials 
connected with J'’s Flood-story to those which do not presuppose a deluge. 








THE LAW OF RETALIATION AND THE 
PENTATEUCH 


J. K. MIKLISZANSKI 


HEBREW TEACHERS COLLEGE, BOSTON 


N Hebrew legislation there is no cutting out of tongue, burn- 
ing of breasts, shattering of limbs, or similar atrocities of 
the lex talionis, found in other ancient penal codes. However, 
there are some texts in the Pentateuch which are often quoted 
as evidence that the primitive law of retaliation was not unknown 
to Israel. They are even used for denigrating purposes by haters 
of Jews and Judaism.? We are referring to the well-known law 
“fan eye for an eye.” 

Let us, therefore, consider the alleged texts and particularly 
their context. A written text, and especially a legal text, can- 
not be correctly interpreted unless carefully examined in the 
light of its context. Furthermore, a law is understood more by 
the spirit than by the letter. The real meaning of a law reveals 
itself only when it is taken as an organic part of the given legis- 
lative system. Finally, one cannot perceive the true bearing 
of a law without considering how it has been applied in life. A 
nation’s legislation is composed not only of codes and statutes, 
but chiefly of the commentaries on these legal texts given by 
the nation’s jurists and judges. Courts are not merely passive 
organs for translating the will of the lawgiver into specific de- 
cisions, they also are co-creators of the law; throughout their 
decisions the law becomes crystallized and achieves its intrinsic 
value. 


* See, for instance, the foregoing comparisons drawn by D. H. Miiller, Die 
Gesetze Hammurabis und ihr Verhdltniss zur mosdischen Gesetzgebung sowie 
zu den XII Tafeln, pp. 147 ff., 184-186. 

2 See J. Blau, Lex Talionis, Central Conference of American Rabbis, Year- 
book, Vol. XXVI, p. 24; the author lists a number of antisemitic attacks 
made in connection with the “‘eye-for-eye”’ law. 
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These considerations, essential for any legal research, should 
be particularly borne in mind while discussing the Biblical pro- 
visions in question, which are repeated in Exodus, Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy. 

1. Ex 21 22-25 reads in part as follows: ‘‘If men strive, and hurt 
a woman with child so that her fruit depart from her... . and 
if any mischief follow, then thou shalt give life for life, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for 
burning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe.” 

Considered separately, the last two verses could rightly be 
taken as meaning literally evil for evil, or lex talionis, according 
to which the culprit is to suffer on his body the very same injury 
he had inflicted on his victim. However, as stated above, a writ- 
ten law must not be separated from its context. In the quoted 
context ‘‘eye-for-eye’’ is preceded by “‘life-for-life,’’ an expression 
that cannot mean penalty of death in view of the fact that, 
whether the ‘‘mischief’’ refers to the death of the unborn child 
or of the woman, the killing was accidental; the Mosaic law does 
not require death for unintentional murder.’ ‘‘Life-for-life’’ is 
not to be taken in its literal sense, but in the sense of proper 
and full compensation ; notwithstanding the wording, the expres- 
sion cannot literally be the lex talionis. Hence there is no reason 
to believe that “eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand,” 
etc., uttered in the same connection, are to be understood as 
implying real retaliation. Besides, the provisions of blemish-for- 
blemish refer to accidentally injuring a pregnant woman, and 
it would be against the spirit of the Biblical code to assume that 
such unintentional injury be punished by corporal mutilation. 
The only possible way of restituting is to pay an indemnity, 
for as far as damages are concerned, there is no difference be- 
tween intentional or unintentional acts. 

The only unquestionable law of retaliation in the Mosaic code 
refers to intentional murder for which there is no other retribu- 
tion but /ife-for-life in the literal sense. However, this lex talionis 
can hardly be regarded as being primitive and savage for the 


3 Cf. in this sense J. Neubauer, Bibelwissenschaftliche Irrungen, p. 156, Berlin, 
1917. 
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simple reason that it is still nowadays recognized and applied 
in almost all modern societies. But significative about this is 
that exactly when life is to be undoubtedly paid with life the 
Pentateuch does not use the expression of “‘life-for-life’’ but says 
in unequivocal terms: “‘he shall surely be put to death’ (Ex 21 12; 
Lev 24 17.) 

The real lex talionis must be stated unmistakably in this man- 
ner. Similarly in the Code of Hammurabi full definition of the 
penalty is given in case of all corporal mutilations. For instance, 
Ham. §196 reads: “If a man has caused the loss of a gentleman’s 
eye, his eye they shall cause to be lost.” The expression eye for 
eye is not used here. The same thing is true for the other para- 
graphs dealing with the law of retaliation; nowhere is said like 
for like, but always the retribution is expressly formulated.‘ On 
the contrary, the Code of Hammurabi, when only pecuniary 
compensation is required, as in the case of killing an ox, says, 
alpa kima alpi (§§245, 246)— the exact equivalent of the Hebrew 
expression shor tahat ha-shor, ox for ox. Indeed, the expression 
of ox for ox, in the sense of indemnity, occurs also in the Penta- 
teuch with regard to a goring ox that killed another ox (Ex 21 36). 
In Semitic legal terminology the formula “‘like-for-like” did not 
imply literally the lex talionis but merely full and just indemnity. 

Moreover, in the exceptional case of real retaliation, the Mosaic 
law not only clearly states ‘the shall surely be put to death,” 
but also forbids categorically to requite murder with money 
(Num 35 31). From this verse it has been inferred that only in 
case of murder no ransom was allowed, but in case of personal 
injuries pecuniary satisfaction was the adequate retribution.s 

A further examination of the context of Ex 21 22-25 will pro- 
vide another indication that corporal lesions were to be com- 
pensated with money. In 21 18-19 it is plainly stated that the 
man who has injured his fellow during a strife is liable only for 
loss of time and medical expenses. Thus in this connection the 


4 The specific way of formulating retaliation by ancient penal codes has 
already been pointed out by B. Jacob, in Auge um Auge, p. 25, Berlin, 1929. 
Cf. also J. Horowitz, ‘‘Auge um Auge, Zahn um Zahn,”’ (Judaica, Festschrift 
zu Hermann Cohens siebzigsten Geburtstage, p. 617, Berlin, 1912). 

5 Cf. Baba Kamma 83b. 
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law speaks of indemnity to be paid for injuries.© However, one 
might assume that the provisions of Ex 21 18-19 concerning pay- 
ment refer to curable wounds and not to permanent lesions, 
which alone would come under the strict rule of ‘“‘an eye for an 
eye.’’? But in the supposedly lex talionis there is specified : ‘“Burn- 
ing for busning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe.” These 
terms do not imply permanent blemishes. Accordingly the dif- 
ference between curable and incurable lesions does not hold as 
far as the law of retaliation is concerned, and there is no reason 
for limiting the verses requiring indemnity to curable wounds 
only; they apply to all personal injuries. 

The expression ‘‘like for like’’ does therefore not necessarily 
involve true retaliation, but rather full recompense for the injury; 
in other words it means complete indemnity, as in the case of 
ox for ox. 

2. The second of the three Pentateuchal texts that supposedly 
confirm the lex talionis is worded as follows: ‘‘And if a man causes 
a blemish in his neighbour, as he hath done so shall it be done 
to him: breach for breach, eye for eye, tooth for tooth; as he 
hath caused a blemish in a man, so shall it be done to him again” 
(Lev 24 19-20). Here the law seems to require retaliation, not 
because the expression “‘eye for eye” is juridically a formu- 
lation of the lex talionis, but because of the terms, ‘‘so shall it 
be done to him.” These words literally require like for like, ex- 
cluding any other satisfaction. Nevertheless, such could not 
have been the intention of the law. We must not isolate the 
verses in question from their context; their true meaning can 
be revealed only in the light of the other verses with which they 
are connected. The passage which, in this respect, is to be con- 
sidered as a whole has the following reading: “‘And he that killeth 
any man shall surely be put to death. And he that killeth a 
beast shall make it good: beast for beast. And if a man cause 
a blemish in his neighbour; as he hath done, so shall it be done 
to him; breach for breach .... as he hath caused a blemish in 
man, so shall it be done to him again.”’ 


6 Cf. Maimonides, Mishne Tora I, 5 (laws of assault and battery), who ad- 
vances this argument in another form. 
7 Cf. Nahmanides’ commentary on the corresponding verse. 
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The first of these verses was already quoted above in order 
to point out that felonious homicide is the only case in Mosaic 
legislation to be ruled by the Jex talionis. On the contrary, in 
the following verse referring to the killing of a beast it says, 
“‘life for life’ meaning restitution of the value of the slain beast. 
Interpreted literally, life for life would mean that in retaliation 
of his act the killer’s beast has to be put to death, an interpre- 
tation that is hardly plausible.* Likewise it is impossible to take 
literally the expression breach-for-breach used in the very con- 
text of the paraphrased life for life; two similar expressions in 
the same connection cannot have but the same meaning. It is 
true that the law says: ‘‘so it should be done to him,” but this 
expression is immediately followed by specifying breach for 
breach, eye for eye, etc., expressions that, as said, must appar- 
ently be taken in the same sense as the foregoing “‘life for life,” 
i.e., in the sense of proper indemnity. 


We believe, therefore, that Lev 2419-20 cannot be used as 
evidence for the existence of lex talionis in Mosaic legislation. 

3. Few words will be needed to refute the argument based up- 
on the third passage found in Deut 19 21. Referring to punishing 
a false witness, the law concludes: ‘‘And thine eye shall not pity 
but life shall go for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for 
hand, foot for foot.” This rule is to emphasize that the false 
witness will suffer exactly the same trouble which he had in- 
tended to cause unto his brother. For example, if he has testified 
against a man under the accusation of having put out the eye 
of a person, he would have only caused him, according to our 
interpretation as exposed above, to pay a pecuniary compensa- 
tion. Consequently, if his testimony were proved to be false he 
had to pay the same amount to the man against whom he has 
testified; there can be no other punishment for the false witness, 
since there would have been no other punishment for the person 
accused if the charge were true. In other words, since there is 
no lex talionis against the culprit himself, there can be no lex 
talionis against the false witness. The only case of actual re- 


8 This argument has already been advanced by J. Neubauer, op. cit., p. 
162 ff. 
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taliation against the witness, of course, would be that of false 
accusation of murder, for, if true, this testimony would have 
caused actual retaliation against the accused. 

The Pentateuchal texts do not ordain that corporal injuries 
were to be punished with similar corporal injuries. The ancient 
Hebrews knew perhaps of the existence of such a rule among 
their ancestors; but the lex talionis was obsolete in Biblical times. 
But some think that the Mosaic law in principle ordered actual 
retaliation, but the victim with the consent of the judge was 
allowed to impose a ransom instead of exact retaliation. This 
opinion seems to have its source in Josephus’ statement which 
reads as follows: ‘‘He that maimeth any one shall be deprived 
of the same member of which he hath deprived the other, 
unless he that is maimed will accept of money instead of it, for 
the law makes the sufferer judge of the value of what he hath 
lost, and permits him to estimate it, unless he will be more 
severe.’’? In fact, however, there is no indication of such a com- 
promising attitude on the part of the law in the text of the Pen- 
tateuch. Josephus simply reproduced here the rule adopted by 
Roman Law and already formulated in the Twelve Tables as 
follows: Si membrum rupit, ni cum eo pacit, talio esto. That Jo- 
sephus was not very careful about the authenticity of his asser- 
tions regarding the Biblical law may be seen from the passage 
preceding the very quoted paragraph. “If any is caught having 
poison that may cause death, let him be put to death and suffer 
the very mischief that he would have brought upon them for 
whom the poison was prepared.”” Now, there is no such a pro- 
vision in the entire Hebrew legislation which, as a matter of 
fact, does not speak at all of killing by poison and certainly can 
hardly have claimed death for mere possession of poison. Here, 
too, Josephus, intentionally or unintentionally, is simply con- 
fusing Roman with Hebrew law."° 


9 Antiquities 4:8,35. Cf. S. Zeitlin, ‘‘The Pharisees and the Gospels,” in 
Essays and Studies in Memory of L. R. Miller, p. 235. 

10 The Lex Cornelia de sicariis et veneficis provided the same penalty for 
those who actually killed by administering poison and for those who took 
part in its preparation. According to Cicero (Pro A. Cluentio Oratio, LIV), 
the corresponding passage reads as follows: (venenum) quicumque fecerit 
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A further proof that the Hebrew wording eye for eye did not 
necessarily suggest actual retaliation may be seen in the fact 
that the Sadducees who adhered to the letter of the law never 
objected on that point to the interpretation of the Pharisees, 
at least there is no record of a controversy on the matter. It is 
true that in the so called Scholion to Megillath Taanith reference 
is made to the “‘Boetus men” who said that eye-for-eye and 
tooth-for-tooth mean that penalty for mayhem is mayhem (ch. 
IV), but the Scholion, unlike the tannaitic text of Taanith, be- 
longs to a much later period, so that its information about the 
Beotus-men, who are generally identified with the Sadducees,™ 
is of little value. In this matter the Scholion probably reflects 
the Karaitic point of view. 

4. Another passage in the Mosaic Code (Deut 25 11-12) does 
not seem in harmony with the avoidance of bodily mutilation 
as a penalty in the Pentateuch. To cut off the hand of a wife 
defending her husband through obscene assault would mean 
ex talionis in its most drastic sense, and it would be the only 
case of mayhem in the Mosaic law. But this consideration com- 


pels us not to take the quoted verse in its literal meaning. It 
can hardly mean that a woman guilty of such a disgraceful as- 
sault should have her hands cut off by order of the judge.” Ac- 
cording to the Oral Law the verse in question is to be interpreted 
as prescribing a pecuniary indemnity, by analogy with the law of 
eye-for-eye. The words ‘‘thou shalt cut off her hand,” accord- 
ingly, means that she deserves to have it-cut off. The legislator’s 


vendiderit emerit habuerit dederit. It is true that the word mehashefa, in 
Ex 2217, is rendered in the Septuagint by gapyaxols which means sorcerer 
as well as poisoner, (cf. Ex 7 11; Mal 3 5), and that this Greek translation could 
have misled Josephus as it did Philo (Special Laws III, 17-18). However, 
on the basis only of the Septuagint Josephus would not have claimed capital 
punishment for mere possession of poison. It is obvious that at least he com- 
bined the Septuagint with the lex cornelia. See in this sense H. Weyl, Die 
Jiidische Strafgesetze bei Flavius Josephus in ihrem Verhiltniss 2u Schrift und 
Halacha, p. 64; B. Jacob, op. cit., p. 79. 

1 See A. Geiger, Sadducder und Pharisder, p. 22; Cf. also S. Zeitlin, op. cit., 
p. 244 ff. 

1 Interesting arguments have been advanced in this connection by B. Jacob, 
op. cit., p. 59 ff. 
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intention is only to emphasize the shamefulness of the assault, 
but not to establish a special way of punishing; the penaity, 
here too, is the usual pecuniary compensation provided for bodily 
injuries. I should like to suggest, however, that the words, ‘‘and 
thou shalt cut off her hand,” are not directed to the judge, but 
to the assaulted person. ‘The law permits the offended man, in 
view of the particularly indecent and dangerous assault, to use 
extreme means, even to cut off the hand of the woman. But 
the magistrate before whom the case is brought can do no more 
than impose a fine, as is the general rule for corporal lesions. 


Although the preceding argument is based solely on the Pen- 
tateuch, later Hebrew legal texts offer additional proof that 
‘fan eye for an eye” was never understood as actual lex talionis 
in Israel. The Mishna (Baba Kamma VIII, 1) states that one 
who inflicts a blemish on a fellow man is liable for five items to 
be paid in money, but makes no allusion to whatever retaliation. 
The later Amoraim, commenting on that Mishna passage dis- 
cussed the question why ‘“‘eye-for-eye”’ should not be interpreted 
literally (Baba Kamma 83b), but they only did it academically, 
never imagining for a moment that the Bible could have re- 
quired strict lex talionis. When it was reported that according 
to R. Eliezer “‘eye-for-eye” is to be taken literally, all scholars 
became very surprised and they tried somehow to explain R. 
Eliezer’s words so that they would not be in contradiction with 
the usual view (ibid. 84a). This incident is sometimes adduced 
as evidence that still in the tannaitic epoch some scholars, rep- 
resented by R. Eliezer, were in favor of literal interpretation 
of ‘‘eye-for-eye.’*3 In our opinion, however, the recorded in- 
cident proves the contrary. Why should the Amoraim have 
been amazed at R. Eliezer’s divergent point of view if from time 
immemorial the unanimous opinion had not been that in regard 
to ‘‘eye-for-eye’’ the law should be understood in terms of 
adequate monetary compensation? 

In the Sermon on the Mount (Matt 5 38-39) we read as follows: 
“Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you that ye resist not evil: 


13 See Geiger, loc. cit.; Weyl, op. cit., p. 103. 
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but whosoever shall smite thee on they right cheek, turn to him 
the other also.’ This cannot be admitted as a proof that the 
law of eye-for-eye was literally applied in the pre-Christian days. 
For Jesus does not approve of such a law even in the sense of 
pecuniary compensation. In fact he does not approve of any 
law except that of humility and abnegation. His views expressed 
in the Sermon of the Mount are within idealistic realm of pity 
and self-sacrifice. Thus, after criticizing the law of evil-for-evil, 
Jesus even renounces legal property rights: ‘And if any man 
will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also, and whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, 
go with him twain.’”’ (Matt 5 40-41). 

Jewish law, though resting upon love and mercy, rejects these 
principles of self-sacrifice. Hebrew law is based on justice; not 
on heavenly and angelic, but of earthly and human justice — 
no more, but by no means no less. 


™ Other arguments against using Jesus’ utterances in connection with the 


alleged retaliation law of the Bible may be found in B. Jacob, op. cit., p. 121 ff. 





THE WIND IN BIBLICAL AND 
PHOENICIAN COSMOGONY 


SABATINO MOSCATI 


ROME 


FTER a period in which the subject was more or less for- 

gotten, the question concerning the relationship between 

the biblical cosmogony and those of the ancient Near East has 
reappeared in recent years. 

In a book published in 1942' Heidel asked, after his new trans- 
lation of the Babylonian poem Enima eli§, if one should talk 
about an influence of the Babylonians over the Jews or of the 
Jews over the Babylonians, or of a common source, and he 
favourably concluded for this last hypothesis. 

On the other hand O. Eissfeldt, in a brief but exhaustive 
article in Forschungen und Fortschritte,? emphasized the relations 
between the biblical and Phoenician traditions, concentrating 
on two main points: the wind and the chaos. 

As far as the first point is concerned, Eissfeldt reopened the 
question of the second verse of the first chapter of Genesis, which 
has been so much discussed and which forms the subject of an 
abundant bibliography. The last words of the verse, which are 
the ones that interest us most, are the following: ods m7) 
D°Di7 715" by npn. The usual translation is: ‘‘and the spirit 
(breath) of God was hovering above the surface of the waters.’ 


t A. Heidel, The Babylonian Genesis, Chicago 1942. 

2 Q. Eissfeldt, Das Chaos in der biblischen und in der phénizischen Kosmo- 
gonie: Forschungen und Fortschritte, XVI (1940), 1-3. 

3 The interpretations until 1925 have been listed in the fundamental article 
of K. Smoroiski, ‘Et spiritus Dei ferebatur super aquas’’: inquisitio historico- 
exegetica in interpretationem textus Gen. 1,2‘, I (Biblica VI (1925), 140-156, 
275-293, 361-395). W. H. McClellan, The Meaning of ruak Elohim in Gen. 1,2 
(Biblica XV (1934), 517-527); U. Cassuto, La creazione del mondo nella 
Genesi (Annuario di studi ebraici I (1935), 18-20). 
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But even in ancient times some Jewish and Christian com- 
mentators and, later on, more recent ones translated ruah as 
‘“‘wind’’, rather than as “‘spirit’’ or ‘‘breath.”” Some others saw 
in elohim an elative‘ and translated ‘‘a tempestuous wind,” 
giving consequently the meaning of the following particple 
merahefet as ‘‘was raging.” 


This translation was not so fortunate; however, it was used 
in the 1931 American version of the Bible,’ and it is now accepted 
by Eissfeldt. His words must be given due consideration: 


Weiter ist es zum mindesten sehr wahrscheinlich, dass das letzte 
Drittel von v. 2 ‘‘und der Geist Gottes schwebte auf dem Wasser,’’ das, 
so verstanden, in Michelangelos beriihmter Darstellung an der Decke 
der Sixtinischen Kapelle seinen erhabensten Kiinstlerischen Ausdruck 
gefunden hat, tatsachlich mit ‘‘und ein machtiger Wind fegte iiber dem 
Wasser dahin’’ wiedergegeben werden muss, indem rf@*h hier nicht als 
“Geist,’’ sondern, wie an vielen anderen Stellen des Alten Testaments, 
als ‘‘Wind” und "**/éhim nicht als Gott, sondern, wie ebenfalls ofter, als 
Umschreibung eines Superlativs zu verstehen ist. 


The use of the word elohim as elative in the Old Testament is 
surely not common; however, it is probable in some cases. As we 
read in I Sam 1415: ondy nain> IM) PWS 4N) (“and the 
earth quaked, and it was a very great trembling’). 

The same may be said in Gen 30 s and in I Kings 3 28. Even 
Jonah 33 has a similar expression: ood mbitiy (‘‘a very 
great city’’). 

Let us consider these examples. The first thing to be noticed 
is the real nature of the elative; it does not exclude the Divinity, 
and that is natural, but it uses this name in a metaphorical sense, 
as a symbol of greatness. 


But the case of Gen 1 2 must be considered from another point 


4 J. M. Powis Smith, The Syntax and Meaning of Genesis 1:1-3 (American 
Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, XLIV [1927-28], 111-114); 
The Use of Divine Name as Superlatives (ibid., XLV [1928-29] 212-213). See 
besides the notes of J. Hempel in Zeitschrift fiir die alitestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft XLVII (1929) 310. 

5 The Bible: an American Translation, edited by J. M. Powis Smith and 
E. J. Goodspeed. Genesis, by T. J. Meek. (Chicago 1931): ‘“‘a tempestuous 
wind was raging over the surface of the waters.” 
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of view, which is so obvious that I am surprised that not one of 
the commentators has brought it out. The verse which we are 
considering has a context, and this context is quite clear: 


“In the beginning elohim created heaven and earth. 

And the earth was without form, and void; and darkness was upon the 
abyss. And the ruck elohim was hovering above the surface of the waters. 
And elohim said: Let there be light: and there was light.” 


Both in the first and third verses God, elohim, is present. 
How is it possible that the same word should have a different 
meaning in the middle of these verses? Nor can we suppose 
that the second verse is interpolated, or from another source. 
It may be, as someone has said, a circumstantial expression, 
but not an addition from a later period. 


Furthermore, there are other indications of the personal value 
of the word elohim in our text. Biblical Hebrew has some ex- 
pressions for ‘tempestuous wind” or ‘raging wind”: as, for 
example, ruah s*‘arah or s‘‘arét in Ps 106 (107) 25; 148 s, and in 
other places. Even ruahk gadim is the tempestuous wind which 
breaks the ships (Ps 47 (48) s, Jer 18 7, etc.) It is reasonable to 
suppose that other expressions should have had the preference 
over ruah elohim where elohim could be of dubious interpretation. 


It is difficult to assume that the participle merahefet expresses 
the action of a tempestuous wind. Nor do the expressions “‘was 
raging”’ or “‘dahinfegte’’ seem to be appropriate. It is not neces- 
sary to go into further details concerning this subject, which has 
been exhaustively dealt by Cassuto. One should bear in mind 
that the verb rakaf occurs twice in the Old Testament: in this 
place and in Deut 32 11 in the pi‘el form; in Jer 23 9 in the gal. 
The verse of Deut. describes the movement, the hovering of the 
eagle over her young, to protect them; Jeremiah talks about the 
trembling of the bones. Others have given the meaning of the 
Syriac rahef, ‘“‘to brood,” and have seen in this expression an 
echo of the conception of the cosmic egg; but even in Syriac 
rhf may mean “‘to tremble.” Others referred to the Arabic (4+); 
“to be flabby,” or to Gs, which in the fourth form means “to 
spread the wings.’’ In any case, the meaning of the participle 
appears to express a protective action. 
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It is certain, as a consequence, that elohim in Gen 1 2 has a 
personal meaning. The attempt to exclude God from the 
primitive representation of nature in a chaotic state, as far as 


Gen 1 2 is concerned, must be considered, therefore, as without 
success. 


There remains the hypothesis that the expression ruah elohim 
should be understood as ‘fa wind of God,” i. e. “coming from 
God,” instead of as “spirit” or ‘breath of God.”’ The difference 
between the two last interpretations and the theological problems 
connected with them need not, at this moment, be taken into 
consideration. We must now examine the possibility of the 
translation ‘“‘wind,” which is quite old and supporters of which 
have been enumerated extensively by Smororiski. 

With the elements that we have on hand at the present time, 
I don’t believe that a decisive solution to the problem can be 
given. The word ruah is absolutely ambiguous. Even taking 
into consideration the various biblical texts where it occurs in 
connection with elohim, Yahweh, or with a pronominal suffix 
referring to the divinity, a decisive answer is not reached. The 
subtle argumentations of McClellan and of others in favor of 
the interpretation ‘‘spirit’’ are not, to my belief, sufficiently 
convincing. 

However there are some elements to be considered. The 
examination of the parallel texts of the Old Testament, where 
hints are given as to the origin of the universe, is very instructive. 


“But if thou hidest thy face, (the animals) are lost. As thou with- 
drawest thy spirit from them, they perish and return to their dust. 

As soon as thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are created and so the 
face of the earth is renewed.’® (Ps 103 [104] 29-30). 

“If he set his heart upon himself, if he gather unto himself his spirit 
and his breath, all flesh shall perish together, and man shall turn again 
unto dust.” (Job 34 14-15). 


In these verses and similar ones, we find the conception of a 
breath coming from God, which is the beginning of life and the 


6 The translation of the Psalms is based on the recent book of A. Vaccari, 
I Salmi, Torino 1945. 
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instrument of creation. In no place is there any hint of a wind 
raging over the primeval chaos. 

Besides, admitting the presence of the wind on the waters, 
what would its function be? All creation that follows, including 
the division of the waters, is the direct work of elohim. In this 
work, the presence of God’s spirit or breath over the abyss is 
more appropriate than that of a wind, which would not have 
any action within the elements closely controlled in the biblical 
tradition. 

Perhaps the best translation would be: ‘‘the blowing of God.” 
It retains the nature of the Hebrew word ruak and has its proper 
meaning in our languages. 

In any case, whatever the specific thought of the author, 
the relation remains quite possible with the conception of the 
primordial wind, found later among the Phoenicians. This 
conception also has probable contacts with ancient Greek philos- 
ophy: a trace of it can be seen in the air, the principle of all 
things, of Anaximenes. Nor can we exclude from Genesis an 
echo of the winds which Marduk, the god-creator in the Baby- 
lonian legend, used against the monster of the abyss Tiamat, 
although this is less probable. From a chronological point of 
view, one must bear in mind, that the Phoenician cosmogony 
has reached us in a secondary and altered form, in late Greek 
compilations. 

But this point is not important. The presence here reaffirmed 
of a personal elohim in the primordial chaotic state of the uni- 
verse shows clearly the autonomy of Hebrew thought. It reviv- 
ifies and transfuses in a monotheistic and transcendent sense, 
the elements of a pagan and natural cosmogony, based upon the 
apparent aspect of the universe, which were parts of the tradi- 
tional heritage of the Semites and in general of the ancient Near 
East. So, if there was an old rua, meaning both wind and spirit 
in the etymology of the word, it has become in Genesis ruah 
elohim, an indissociable element of the transcendent Creator, 
the immaterial and active principle of physical life. And, on 
the other hand, the old Tiamat, the divinity of the abyss, is in 
the Bible a physical element among physical elements, destitute 
of that divine character which is gathered up in elohim. 
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Perhaps from this brief examination a general conclusion may 
be drawn. Pan-Babylonianism met its end for wanting too much. 
If similar attempts should reappear, and we are perhaps on the 
verge of a Pan-Sumerianism, they would probably end up in 
the same way, unless some unforeseen elements intervene. 

But between the traditions of the ancient Semitic East there 
surely exist some common relations, of general conception as 
well as of single elements and words. It cannot be otherwise. 
Each people has its own cultural patrimony, the conscious or 
unconscious fruit of many generations; and the Semites, besides 
their probable common origin, have among their strong ties of 
language, social conditions, and cultural spheres. Each people 
added the contribution of its own originality to this basis and 
the Hebrews were certainly not inferior to others. 

Within the religious sensibility of peoples, the myths passed 
and passed again through evolutions, deviations, concentrations 
and highly suggestive contrasts, of which, however, the historian 
can follow the development only in a limited way. Of this 
dialectic of the myths we have before us some crystallized forms 


and nothing more. Outside of these the eternal problems of the 
origin and aims of existence, by which cosmogonic elaborations 
are directly inspired, are eternally alive in the minds of men. 





A MODERN TRANSLATION OF THE 
HEBREW BIBLE COMPARED 
WITH ANCIENT VERSIONS 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


HE following is a critical survey of an English version of 
the Hebrew text of Job, somewhat in the line of what is 
called textual criticism. The translation used is the so-called 
Jewish Version (JV),’ to which the present writer always first 
turns, based as it is on inherited scholarly tradition. The other 
English versions, the Authorized (AV) and its successors eke 
out the difficulties of the Hebrew text by italicizing intruded 
words and phrases, necessary for exegesis, and indicating in 
notes variations from the Hebrew. Thus there have been two 
approaches to translation, both conservative in spirit, the one 
retaining the authenticity of the holy text however it might be 
translated, the other carefully noting where variations from the 
Hebrew occur, this iargely under the influence of the early 
Christian versions. JV very rarely inserts in brackets a word or 
phrase necessary to exegesis (e. g. the first example below). 

I have depended upon the last edition of Kittel’s Biblia 
Hebraica (BH) for text, and for variants in manuscripts (MSS) 
and early versions (VSS), which abbreviation is used below to 
denote a reading found in two or more versions. Occasionally 
single versions are denoted with the usual abbreviations, LXX, 
Syr (Peshitta), Targ (Targum), Vulg (Vulgate). With SV ref- 
erence is made to the American Standard Version. 


1 The Holy Scriptures according to the Masoretic Text: A New Translation. 
Philadelphia, The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1917. 
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310. Plus ‘‘(my) mother’s (womb):” no addition in VSS — 
the phrase was evidently understood in antiquity. 

320. “Is given:” reading yuttan for yitién, ‘‘he gives,” =VSS. 

416. “A still voice:” cf. variants in SV; but the Heb. con- 
sists of two nouns, which may be understood as ‘‘a faint sound 
and (then) a voice.” 

53. “I beheld his habitation cursed: for Heb., “I cursed 
his habitation’”’ (but in all such disasters the spectators said 
Amen to the curse). 

515. ‘From the sword of their mouth:” so correcting ‘from 
a sword from their mouth,” with omission of one letter. 

521. ‘From the scourge: reading mSwt for bSwt; so 1 MS, 
VSS. 

6 20. Heb. “he trusted,” read as pl. as the sense demands = 
VSS. 

73. ‘Are appointed:’” reading an active as passive=VSS. 

919. “Lo, HE:” requiring hinnéhd for hinnéh=Targ. 

122. Plus “‘the [people]:’”’ and so BH corrects (but Heb. may 
be correct with the noun used indefinitely as in English). 

131. Plus “[I have seen all] this:’”’=VSS, cf. MSS. 

15 18s. Heb., ‘“‘[which wise men have told,] and not hid from 
their fathers,” rendered with ‘‘from their fathers, and have not 
hid it’’ — so gaining sense. 

16 5. Plus “would assuage] your grief:’’ English ‘‘give solace” 
would express the verb. 

20 9. In the second line a masc. subject is construed with a 
fem. verb, probably through attraction to.a preceding fem. verb 
(slips between genders and numbers are frequent, often probably 
going back to the original text). 

22 30. Heb., ‘the shall be delivered [through the cleanness of 
thy hands]’’=SV, necessarily corrected to ‘‘thou shalt be de- 
livered.’’ (See BH for a possible change in the Heb. pointing.) 

23 4. Plus ‘‘[order] my [case before Him]’’ = LXX. 

23 12. Omitting initial ‘‘and’” = MSS, VSS. 

24 5. 1é, “him,” read as lahem, ‘‘them.”’ 

24 9. S6d corrected to Séd, ‘‘the breast’ =LXX. 
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2416. “They dig” for Heb. “he digs,” in consonance with 
following pl., ‘‘they shut themselves up” (which is read by 
Syr as sing.). 

2417. “They know” for Heb. sing. 

2419». Plus “so doth [the nether-world] those that [have 
sinned].” 

24 22. ‘‘His own life:” reading the impossible hayyin as hayydu. 

28 3. Plus “‘man [setteth an end to darkness]:”’ cf. 34 14. 

30 15. ‘‘They chase:” so translating a fem. sing. verb. 

3015. “They turned:” but the verb is sing. ‘““They chase:” 
but the verb is fem. sing. 

30 1s. Heb. “the great force,” to which JV adds in brackets 
“tof my desires’; cf. SV ‘“‘by God’s great force.” 

33 3. Plus ‘‘[my words] shall utter [the uprightness of my 
heart].”’ 

34 14. “If he set his heart upon man,” so rendering “‘upon 
him,”’ (the verse is most obscure as to subject and object; see 
variants in SV). 

34 16. The Heb. expanded to “if now] thou hast [under- 
standing]’’= VSS, following or supposing a variant form of the 
noun; see BH. 

34 20. ‘“The mighty are taken away:” but the noun is sing., the 
verb pl.; cf. variants in MSS. 

34 23. “‘At time;’’ reading mé‘éd for ‘éd; cf. the obscure at- 
tempts in the other EVV. 

3617. Plus “[take hold] on them,” for which SV ‘“‘on thee.”’ 

38 1. ‘Here shall thy proud waves be stayed:’’ Heb., “here 
he will set upon the pride of thy waves.” 

38 30. ‘The waters are congealed like stone:” cf. SV, “‘the 
waters hide themselves like stone,” with variant=JV; but the 
latter meaning requires another verbal root, 2br for hb’. 

39 16. lélé read as kélé, “‘as if not.” 

39 2. “He paweth,” correcting the Heb. pl. 

42.6. Plus “(I abhor] my words:” SV ‘“‘myself.”’ 

42 10. ré‘éht, “his friend,” read as pl., ré‘du. 
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The above survey, which is limited, omitting many passages 
that BH notes as “‘non intelligenda,” shows that modern ver- 


sions of the Bible — like the ancient, intended to be read in 
synagogue and church, and by the pious at home — have to be 
‘made immediately readable, whatever the difficulties of the 
original text may be; but such renderings as noted above throw 
no historical light upon the original text, they are mostly make- 
shifts. Thus our modern English translations well illustrate the 
problems faced by the ancient versions. 





ETYMOLOGICAL STUDIES: 
yT or YV and YY 


JOSEPH REIDER 


DROPSIE COLLEGE 


N view of several passages in the Hebrew Scriptures where 

yl’ in its current meaning of “to know” does not fit very 
well, the question has been raised repeatedly whether there was 
not in ancient Hebrew another etymon Yl’ meaning ‘‘to break” 
or “‘to be quiet.”” The former connotation is found already in the 
Targum and is reproduced by medieval Jewish commentators 
and lexicographers,? the latter was adduced only recently with 
reference to Arabic ¢ > in a derivative sense “reduced to sub- 
mission.”’? However, none of these explanations is quite satis- 


factory and convincing, and hence the solution must lie elsewhere. 


In the first place, as far as we know there is no etymon YT) 
or YT’ in any of the Semitic languages having the connotation 
“to break,” and when the medieval Jewish grammarians and 
commentators rendered the passages in question in this way, 
they did so by instinct and common sense, because the context 
requires it, and not because of comparative linguistics. After 
all, they were concerned chiefly about the sense of the text, and 
the sense required in all these passages is ‘‘to break, to crush.” 
In the second place, the Arabic etymon £23 has a primary and 


t Such as Menahem ben Saruk in his Mahberet (ed. H. Filipowski. London’ 
1854), s. v.; Yonah Ibn Janah in his Kitab al-Usiil (ed. Ad. Neubauer. Oxford, 
1875), s. v.; David Kimhi in his Sefer ha-Shorashim (ed. Biesenthal and 
Lebrecht. Berlin. 1847), s. v.; and many others. See Dr. Leon Liebreich in 
JQR., N. S., 37 (1947) 337 ff. 

2 Comp. Prof. D. Winton Thomas in Journal of Theological Studies, 35, 
298 ff.; 36, 409 ff.; 37, 59 f.; 38, 404 f.; 39, 273 f.; 41, 43 f.; and more recently 
in JOR, N.S., 37, 177 f. 

3 As Menahem ben Saruk puts it, op. cit., p. 66: IP3y °DD IND. 
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fundamental meaning ‘‘to let, to permit,’’4 of which ‘‘to be quiet” 
is only a secondary derivation, and the hypothetical ‘‘reduced 
to submission or humiliation” a tertiary derivative, for which 
there is no tangible proof whatever. This type of comparative 
philology is quite forced, based on wishful thinking, and can 
hardly lead anywhere. 

The only solution possible in this dilemma is to admit an error 
of transmission in the six passages involved, namely the easily 
understood change of “ to 1,5 which in some of these passages, 
though not in all, had been assumed by thoughtful exegetes for 
centuries. Naturally, the medieval Jewish exegetes could not 
advance such a heresy, but in modern times this emendation is 
resorted to quite frequently and with good results. For the sake 
of clarity and explicitness let us examine these passages in detail. 

Judg 816. It is quite evident to the initiate that Y° should 
be read y?} “‘and he broke,’’? namely he broke or crushed the 
men of Sukkoth with the thorns and briers of the wilderness- 
The reading ¥1") of the ancient versions is not original and only 
proves that already in the days of the Septuagint the 4 was 
corrupted to a ‘7, and not knowing what to do with the in- 
congruous 91") the translators hit upon the congruous 4%, 
which occurs in v. 7 above. 

Ez 197. Here likewise it is atvieuthe to read with the Targum? 
y") ‘“‘and he broke or shattered”’ their castles and laid waste 
their cities. Even the Septuagint rendering kai évéuero leads 
to the same consonants though not to the same vowels and mean- 
ing: MYWI<yy.7° 


4 See Biberstein Kazimirski, Dictionnaire Arabe-Frangais, II, 1508 ff.; also 
Dozy, Supplemént aux Dictionnaires Arabes, II, 791 f. 

5 Cf. on this change in the Scriptures Friedrich Delitzsch, Die Lese-und 
Schreibefehler im Alten Testament, pp. 106 f. Berlin 1920. 

6 See, e. g., Gesenius, Thesaurus Linguae Hebraeae et Chaldaeae V. T., 
p. 573, col. 1, below. 

7 Derived from the stem yy", supposedly an Aramaic loan-word equivalent 
to the Hebrew ys", ‘‘to break, to crush, to shatter,’’ comp. BDB., s. v. 

8 Foliowing the LXX: xal 7Adnoev. 

9spmI73 Ix"). The Aph‘el of 1x otherwise renders the Hebr. own (Hiph‘l 
of onv). 

10 From the root my" ‘‘to feed, to pasture.” 
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Ps 1386. The puzzling Y7" is probably an error for y4?," 
which occurs in this sense also in Job 34 24. Thus the meaning 
of the phrase becomes ‘“‘and the haughty He destroyeth from 
afar,” which is very apt and plausible. 

Prov 109. As recognized by all medieval exegetes the only 
proper meaning of 9°11’ here is “‘shall be crushed.” Consequently 
the original reading must have been yj7?,” cf. 11 15. Note the 
excellent sense yielded: “He that walketh uprightly walketh 
securely; but he that perverteth his ways shall be crushed.” 

Job 21 19. Here, too, we should probably read y7) instead of 
the impossible 91"), as recognized by some commentators.® ‘He 
requites him (scil. the wicked) so that he is crushed” makes 
excellent sense in our context. 

As to the puzzling phrase %bh y77? in Is 53 3, which has baffied 
exegetes from time immemorial, it too can be explained on the 
same basis of a change from “ to 7, though leading to a different 
root. David Kimhi* was inclined to think that it might mean 
“‘broken by sickness,’”’ but this would lead to Y1Y" instead of 
yi’, which involves too much of a change and hence is not 


acceptable. I would rather suggest to read *bh 37 “weak from 
sickness” and derive the passive participle from the very rare 
root 9,'5 Arabic £23, “‘be faint-hearted, be weak.” 

Thus in all the six cases involved a single restoration of Tt to 
“| serves to ease and probably to solve long-standing difficulties. 
Under the circumstances there is hardly any need to resort to 
the invention of new Hebrew roots. 


1! The duplication of the yéd can be explained through dittography. 

1 The misplacement of waw may be explained through methathesis. 

13 Cf., for instance, Ibn Ezra ad loc. 

™ In his Sefer ha-Shorashim, p. 155, col. 2 middle. 

8 In fact a hapax legomenon, since it occurs only in Is 154; see BDB. 
Lexicon, p. 438, col. 2. 








A NOTE ON DANIEL 8:2 


LEROY WATERMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


ITERE seems to be little doubt but what ubal can bea 

legitimate word here, although it occurs elsewhere only in 

Dan 83 and «. It can be referred to the common Semitic root 

wabélu, written yaébal in Hebrew, which means ‘to bring, 
to carry.’ 

As a word applied to water, it reflects the practice of irrigation, 
as was familiar in Babylonia; hence ub al is strictly ‘a conduit,’ 
that is, an artificial channel or stream-bed, and is comparable to 
Akkadian palgu, which applies more especially to the irriga- 
tion laterals taken off a main channel. 

U bal thus appears to be quivalent to yuwbal (Jer 17:8), 
which connects more directly with Heb. yadbal, as ubal 
does with Akk. wabdalu. A further Hebraized form yibal 
occurs in Is 50 35 and 44 4, in the same meaning. 

The Ulai, Akk. U-la-a-a, has been recognized not to be a 
river, but an artificial stream-bed-or canal, starting from the 
Kerkha (Choaspes) at a point about twenty miles N. W. of 
ancient Susa and extending in a southeasterly direction, so that 
it passed fairly close to the northern part of Susa and farther on 
joined the Abdizful (Coprates), which in turn empties into the 
Karun to the southeast of Susa. Accordingly, the Ulai is accu- 
rately described as an u bal. 

After the Ulai had been thus identified in v. 2, since there was 
only one such stream near the city, it was quite proper as in 
vss. 3 and 6 to refer to it as “‘the stream,” using ubal alone. 

On the other hand, the consonants of «bal can also be read 
abul city-gate-of, as has been done by certain versions and 
some modern interpreters. But this reading leaves the Ulai 


without definition, and the prophet apparently received his 
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vision not beside a city gate, but beside the Ulai (cf. v. 16). More- 
over, to read Ulai as the ‘‘Ulai gate’”’ requires an emendation of 
the text; and the use of “great gate”’ alone in vss. 3 and 6 would 
strongly imply there was only one gate, which can hardly have 
been the author’s intention. 

The form abul has no comparable form in Hebrew as 
ubal does. It would therefore appear to be Akk. abullu 
taken over bodily in the construct form, but if so, when used 
alone with the article as in vss. 3 and 6, it should have had some 
indication of a final vowel, as the Syriac and Judean Aramaic 
abullé. 

The reading ab ul Ulai, rendered ‘‘the Ulai gate,” is against 
the usage of the word in Akkadian, where it is regularly applied 
to the main gate of the place designated by it, which then imme- 
diately follows. Hence as the main gate of Susa, we should expect 
abul Susa, and abul Ulai would not signify “the Ulai gate’’ 
but the main gate of the Ulai, whatever that might mean. If, on 
the other hand, the Ulai gate were intended, under Babylonian 
influence we should expect a phrase like )@6 Ulai. 





A UGARITIC LETTER OF A KING 
TO HIS MOTHER 


H. NEIL RICHARDSON 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


N Syria for 1940, Ch. Virolleaud has published a letter in 

which a king, supposedly of Ugarit, writes to the queen his 
mother, paying homage to her and requesting the gods to watch 
over her. The king states that all is well with him and his com- 
panion(?), and finally requests information concerning his 
mother’s welfare. There seems to be a postscript mentioning the 
offering of a votive gift, but the last lines are fragmentary and 
obscure.' 

The excavations at Ras Shamra have unearthed relatively 
few Ugaritic prose documents. In 1943 Cyrus Gordon published 
two letters of which he was certain and a doubtful one.” 

It is unfortunate that so little prose is available for a study of 
Ugaritic prose syntax. Moreover, much of the prose now known 
consists of lists or of standard formulations which do not help 
the grammarian. It is therefore to be hoped that more docu- 
ments like the following letter will come to light. 


. lL + mikt . To the queen, 

. 'umy + rgm . my mother, speak: (this is) 
. thm + milk . the message of the king, 

. bnk - . . your son. 


.L+ p'n + ’umy . To the foot of my mother 

. gi +l: ’umy . I fall. To my mother 

. ySlm + "ilm . let there be peace. May the gods 
. térk + tklmk . guard you, preserve you. 


1Ch. Virolleaud, ‘Lettres et Documents Administratifs Provenant des 
Archives d’Ugarit,’’ Syria 21 [1940] 247-276. 
2 Cyrus H. Gordon, The Loves and Wars of Baal and Anat, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1943, pp. 45 ff. 
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. hiny - ‘mnf{y] 9. Here with both of us 

. Ril + Slm 10. all is well. 

. tmny + ‘m + ’ulmy] 12. Whatever be the situation 
. mnm + Slm 11. over there with my mother, 
. we: rgm: tth + Ty] 13. send news to me. 


. bm + ty + ndr 14. By means of a gift (which) we vowed 
. “itt + ‘mn + mik{t] 15. the queen is with us 

.w- rgmy + lh(?) 16. and my word... 

. I(?)qt - w+ pn 17. ...and the face of 

. mlk - nrbn 18. the king.... 


Lines 1-2. These lines constitute the standard opening formula of Ugaritic 
letters, which may have been borrowed from Akkadian. Compare, for example, 
text 89:(1) 1 - mlkt (2) ’adty (3) rgm3 or 95:(1) 1 - ’umy + ’adtny (2) rgm.4 
These are parallel to the Akk. ana Sarri béli-ya gibe-ma um-ma or the Akkadian 
letter from the king of Carchemish to ASukwari, king of Ugarit,s (1) Um-ma 
Sar mat Kar-ga-mis (2) ana ™A-Svik-wa-ri Sar mat U-ga-ri-it (3) qi-bi-ma. 

Line 3. thm — ‘“‘message, word” — is to be found in this position in 89:4 
and is to be found also in the poetic literature as well. Note, for example, 
67:II 10 where it is parallel to hwt “‘word’’ (Akk. awdtu). 

Lines 5-6. The homage paid to the queen is far simpler in this letter than 
in either 89 or 95. In the former the writer speaks of prostrating himself 
fourteen times while in the latter it is twice. In this letter we have one prostra- 
tion only. In letter 89 the writer is far more subservient than in the latter 
two because in these the writer is a blood relation of the addressee. 

Lines 6-7. 1...y%lm: Virolleaud states that the verb 5/m is used imper- 
sonally and translates it salut. However, we take it as a cohortative, trans- 
lating it more personally. Compare, for example, Gordon's translation of 
54:4 — yilm - lk — “‘let there be peace unto thee.’’® 

Line 8. tfrk tSlmk: These verbs are the 3rd person plural masculine (indi- 
cated by the prefixed #) with the 2nd person singular suffix from the root gyr, 
“to guard, watch over,” (Arb. _-£, ‘‘to be jealous of”) and Slm. On the basis 
of this line and 95:8, 9, Hebrew lexicographers must recognize the Hebrew 
verb 9’y meaning ‘‘to watch over, to guard, to preserve.’’ This is true in two 
passages, Deut 32 11 and Job 86. In the second text we should read, on the 
basis of these Ugaritic parallels: 


THX Ir) Aros If you were pure and right 
yoy vy? mAy"’> Surely then he would watch over you, 
4px m) ob) And preserve your righteous habitation. 


3 Syria 19 [1938] 127. 4 Syria 19 [1938] 142-146. 

5 Published by E. Dhorme in Mélanges syriens offerts @ M. René Dussaud, 
I (Paris, 1939), pp. 203 ff. See Albright, BASOR 82, p. 44. 

6 Gordon, op. cit., p. 45 f. 
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In this passage we have the same two verbs in parallelism that we find in the 
Ugaritic letter! 

Line 9. hiny: synonymous with hnny in 95:10 where Ginsberg reads liter- 
ally, ‘‘here in relation to us two.”? Both hn (Heb. 137) and hl are attested in 
Ugarit, with the same meaning. Note that °)3 may be translated “Here I 
am-” In Arab. #, means “here.” 

‘mn{y]: Virolleaud is fairly confident in restoring the y. We have then 
‘m “with’’ plus ny which Ginsberg® identifies as a first person dual though 
Virolleaud continues to translate it as a singular, stating “‘la présente missive 
n’a comme auteur qu’un seul personnage: le roi.”? It may seem strange at 
first that we should encounter a dual at this point in the letter when prior 
to this we have had only singulars. However, it might well be that the writer 
has a close mutual friend or relative in mind, possibly his wife, when he speaks 
of his welfare. 

Line 11. tmny: tm “there” is the opposite of hi — “here,” cf. Hebr. ow, 
Arab. va . tm is used here and elsewhere in the same way as hn and hl (see note 
on line 9). 

Line 12. mum may be literally translated “‘whatever (of),’’ being followed 
as a rule by a genitive.’° It is to be equated with Akk. mindmé “whatever.” 
It may be related to Ug. mm (54:9) ‘‘anything” which is to be equated with 
Akk. mimma (min “what?”-+ma=mimma). Neither mnm or mm is to be 
identified with Heb. mpixp though its meaning is the same as Ug. mm. 

Line 13. rgm: According to Albright” there are parallels in the Amarna 
tablets for the meaning which I give this word here. 

tth: This is the causative imv. of twb — ‘‘to return” (Heb. 33%), the pre- 
formative § being assimilated to the ¢ of the root as seems always to be the 
case with verbs primae t. 

Lines 14-18. Because of its fragmentary preservation, this section is 
difficult. It seems to be an addition to the letter, if a part of it at all. The 
letter comes to its normal conclusion with line 13. The sense seems to be that 
the queen’s presence is accomplished by offering a gift, as many people today 
light votive candles for absent relatives, thereby making their presence quite 
real. 

bm is the Ug. alternative to b and corresponds to Heb. ing. It is used with 
some frequency in the poetry but according to Virolleaud this is its first 
appearance in prose." Is this another reason for suspecting this portion as 
not a part of the letter? 


7 BASOR 72, p. 19, n. 12. 

8’ BASOR 72, p. 19, n. 9. 9 Syria 21 [1940] p. 252. 

10 Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar, p. 28. 

1 Ibid., p. 102; Montogomery and Harris, The Ras Shamra Mythological 
Texts, p. 109. 

12 BASOR 82, p. 48. 

3 Syria 21 [1940] 252. 
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ty is the Hebr. »y — “‘gift’’ (offered as homage) — which occurs only three 
times in the Old Testament (Is 18 7, and Pss 76 12; 68 30). 

ndr: The meaning ‘‘to vow”’ for this verb is now well established.“ Virol- 
leaud takes this form as an adjective; I take it as the 1st person plural of the 
yqtl tense. 

"itt: ‘t has been explained as signifying existence though it is not to be 
translated ‘‘exist.’’ Rather, we are to translate it “is present,’ in a rather 
concrete sense. This form is the feminine. ’¢ corresponds to Heb. w with the 
same meaning.'s 

Lines 16-18 are so fragmentary that they defy an adequate explanation at 
the present time. 


4 See BASOR 94, p. 31, n. 9; JNES 1942, p. 228. 
5 See BASOR 94, p. 31, n. 12. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


La Naissance du Christianisme, by Maurice Goguel. Paris, Payot, 1946. 
Pp. 607. 


Goguel’s latest volume departs in no degree from the high standards of 
wide and meticulous scholarship, critical keenness, and fertile suggestiveness 
which have marked his long series of works on the New Testament. The 
fullness with which he is prepared to treat the beginnings of Christianity may 
be discovered in the fact that a second work covering the same ground is at 
once to follow these 600 pages. It will portray the constitution and life of 
The Primitive Church as a social expression of the early Christian faith which 
is described in this volume. 

The present work is not a running history of the apostolic age, nor a New 
Testament “Introduction,” nor yet merely a voiume of topical discussions of 
New Testament theology. It comes nearest to being the last, but it is much 
more, for it goes deeply into the problems which agitated the early church 
and attempts to set its theology within the framework of its historical experi- 
ence. . It is essentially a history of the development of early Christian ex- 
perience and thought. The author sets for himself the task of contributing 
to the solution of what Albert Schweitzer called the great unsolved problem 
of primitive Christian history, “the transition from the teaching of Jesus to 
ancient Greek dogma such as is found in Ignatius, Justin, Irenaeus, and 
Tertullian.” 

The discussion follows a somewhat tortuous but logical course. The one 
hundred pages of Part One contain two chapters, the first describing the 
birth of the faith in the resurrection of Jesus and the second its genesis. The 
second part of the book narrates the failure of Christianity within Judaism 
and the third its success within Hellenism, due to Paul and his colleagues, 
who also laid the foundations of Christian doctrine. The fourth and longest 
part of the book discusses the stabilizing of the church and the formation of 
its doctrine. This part takes up the long series of conflicts within the early 


church. One chapter is devoted chiefly to the conflict between eschatology 
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and pneumatism, a second to that between Jewish and pagan Christianity. 
Various diversities in Christian belief are discussed in a chapter on ‘‘Deutero- 
Paulinism,” in which are included the Pastoral Epistles, Ephesians, the 
synoptic Gospels, the Book of Acts, and I Peter. A chapter each is devoted 
to Hebrews and the Johannine theology, another to James and the Didache, 
and still another to I Clement. A long list of heresies is considered in another 
chapter, and finally the trend toward “‘old Catholicism.” The last part of the 
book considers the effects of the various attacks on the church from without, 
from Palestinian and Diaspora Judaism and from the Roman Empire. 

With such a disposition of his materials, the author must frequently retrace 
his steps. But the new points of view from which he treats his problems 
justify the duplication. The detailed discussion of innumerable hypotheses 
proposed by scholars to solve the multitudinous questions which afflict the 
student of primitive Christianity and the author’s numerous bibliographical 
references will amply repay the student. It may be noted that, aside from the 
Lake-Foakes Jackson volumes on Acts, the Moulton-Milligan Vocabulary, 
and Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers, no work in English appears in the list of 
“Books Often Cited,”’ nor are English and American works frequently men- 
tioned in the many footnotes. But the reader will cull much valuable biblio- 
graphical material from French and German books and periodicals. 

Goguel’s chronology still follows that painfully worked out in his Introduc- 
tion (IV. 1, pp. 80-115). Jesus must have been crucified at the Passover of 
28 A. D., since that falls forty-six years after Herod began to build the Temple 
(John 2 20). Paul’s conversion occurred eighteen months later, that is, toward 
the end of 29 A. D.t The conference at Jerusalem (Gal 2 1-10) took place on 
the visit of Paul and Barnabas in 43 or 44 A. D. (Acts 11 30; 12 25), at about 
the time of the death of Herod Agrippa I. It is the same as that recorded in 
quite another fashion in Acts 15 1—35. Paul was at Corinth in the years 50 
and 51 and appeared before Gallio in the latter year. Festus, he believes, must 
have taken the place of Felix in Palestine in 58, 59, or 60 A. D., and Paul 
then would have reached Rome between 60 and 63. He died about 64 A. D. 
or a little later. 

It will be noted that the early date for the crucifixion is based upon the very 


* According to the Ascension of Isaiah (9.16) as well as the Ophites and the 
Valentinian Gnostics (Ireneus, Adv. Haer., I. 30, 14), Christ remained on 
earth eighteen months after his resurrection — surely a strange kind of datum 
to use for a conclusion as to any historical question. 
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doubtful authority of a chance saying in the Gospel of John and that of Paul’s 
conversion upon incredibly dubious evidence, while the late date for Paul’s 
arrival at Rome is supported by translating presbytes in Philemon 9 as “old” 
rather than as “‘ambassador,” a term which suits the context much better. 
Goguel is possibly right in arguing that, though Aretas never ruled Damascus, 
his ethnarch could have watched the city to catch Paul (2 Cor 11 33 f.), prob- 
ably because of some deed of Paul when he was preaching in Arabia. In any 
case the reference to Aretas merely suggests that Paul’s conversion took place 
at least three years before Aretas’ death in 40 A. D. 

Goguel’s critical methods and views have already been disclosed in a series 
of articles and books that have covered half a century. It is sometimes dis- 
concerting to discover that the basis of some conclusion is to be found in an 
inaccessible periodical article of a generation ago. However, he has altered 
few of the opinions regarding New Testament books that were published in 
his monumental Introduction au Nouveau Testament? One interesting change 
touches the Epistle to the Ephesians. He formerly suggested the hypothesis 
that it consisted of a homily of Tychicus intended to interpret in a popular 
fashion the ideas of Paul. Later it was altered into a letter.s Now Goguel 
prefers to regard it as based upon a genuine letter of Paul interpolated to suit 
alaterage. The Pastorals he regards as later expressions of ‘catholic’ doctrine 
written in Asia but embodying brief personal letters of Paul written in prison 
at Rome. As to the “prison letters,” Philippians was written at Ephesus, 
Colossians and Philemon at Rome. 

The student of primitive Christianity finds the Book of Acts to be at once 
his hope and his despair. Goguel believes that, as it now stands, it was written 
between 80 and 90 A. D. He long ago reached the conclusions that Luke was 
not its author, but had written one of its sources, that the latter half of the 
book is more trustworthy than chapters 1 to 15, but that many of the sermons 
in the book, including those of the first chapters, are based on trustworthy 
tradition. The final editor was a man of such uncertain and undiscriminating 
theological views that he preserved and included entirely inconsistent ideas 
from various sources. Their inconsistencies prove them not to be the work of 
the editor himself. The fact that the book was popular enough to be preserved 


2 Four vols. in 5, Paris, 1922-26. Volume IV 2 announces a vol. V to appear 
and in the author’s biblicgraphical list (p. 11) vol. V. 2 is included. The 
publisher lists only IV 2 (p. 4). I can find no bibliographical references to 
vol. V. 

3 Op. cit., IV, 2, pp. 474 f. 
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proves that the church of the closing century was likewise unsettled in its 
theology. The editor uses an archaic source for Peter’s early sermons with 
their authentic note of rudimentary christology and soteriology, but he puts 
into the mouths of Peter, James, and Paul alike deutero-Paulinist speeches 
which ‘expresses the same thought, thought which is dull and worn at the 
edges.”” In the Areopagus speech he presents a really original idea which is 
Hellenic rather than Jewish. In the badly mutilated speech of Stephen he 
introduces ideas which are quite contrary to his own. Goguel’s use of Acts 
often seems arbitrary and uncritical, but it is based upon careful analyses 
which may be found in his Introduction (vol. 2, Paris, 1922). 


Nevertheless it must be said that Goguel often seems unduly positive in 
his opinions and often betrays a lack of objective evidence for his conclusions 
by a “sans doute,” or a ‘‘certainement.”” A sample of unconvincing argument 
is the conclusion that the account of the beginning of the Gentile mission 
(Acts 13 1-3) is from an authentic document and not the work of the author of 
Acts, for the latter would never have named Paul last (p. 212 and note 1). 
The use of the argumentum e silentio is also noteworthy, and a keen historical 
imagination, usually well disciplined, seems occasionally to fill in too much. 
A highly developed sensitiveness occasionally discovers inconsistencies or 
contradictions which probably an ancient writer would not have felt. 


However, on one point he develops an attractive argument largely derived 
from want of evidence. Goguel believes that St. Paul failed, not only in 
placating the Judaizers in Jerusalem, but also in reconverting the Galatians 
to his views and in winning the Roman Church to his support. The evidence 
is found chiefly in the lack of any mention in Acts of support from the churches 
in Jerusalem and Rome for Paul during his imprisonments, and, as to Galatia, 
the absence of the names of Galatians among the deputation which accom- 
panied Paul to Jerusalem (Acts 20 4) with his substantial peace offering.‘ 


The theory pictures Paul as dying a pathetic failure, having fallen short of 
success in all of his dearest ideals for the church: the breaking dcwn of the 
middle wall of partition, the defeat of his inveterate enemies, the Judaizers, 
and the establishment of a united church free from the burden of the Law, 
especially at Rome. He dies aione and no one knows his burial place. But a 
generation later, a biographer, in Acts, and a collector of his letters make the 


4 This argument as to Galatia has force only if one accepts the North- 
Galatian theory, as Goguel does, for ‘Gaius of Derbe and Timothy” are from 
Southern Galatia. 
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the forgotten missionary the most influential of all the disciples of Christ who 
ever lived. 

Much as it is to be desired, it is not possible to prove or disprove this hy- 
pothesis (and mazy another of Goguel and similarly keen and original critics). 
The final editor of Acts was too “catholic,” too irenic, to repeat any rumor 
that even hinted at the bitterness of the crises that Paul had to meet at Corinth 
and in Galatia. Goguel seems sometimes to forget that the editor was forced, 
either to make a selection from a multitude of materials, or, perhaps rather, 
to construct his story out of scant records selected for him by time and chance. 
As 2 Cor 11 22-27 abundantly demonstrates, Paul adventured and suffered 
far more than one would dream from the stories of Acts. There were for him, 
we may be sure, no “silent years” and no lazy vacations. Goguel refuses to 
see in Paul a second founder of Christianity, for Jesus and Paul are not to be 
compared, but he is far from minimizing Paul’s influence. 

For Goguel the story of primitive Christianity turns upon a series of con- 
flicts. The first was between Jewish and gentile Christianity. Born of faith 
in Jesus as his disciples had known him when alive, Christianity soon spread 
from his early Jewish followers to others. The purely Jewish groups of Jeru- 
salem and Palestine were quickly confronted with mixed groups at Antioch 
and elsewhere. The conference at Jerusalem in 43 or 44 A. D. between Paul 
and Barnabas on the gentile side and Peter, James, and John on the Jewish 
did not achieve a real confrontation of the opposite views nor a solution of the 
problem. Agrippa’s brief but severe persecution frightened the Jewish Chris- 
tians back into conformity and drove the Hellenistic Christians and also Peter 
away never to return (in the Book of Acts). Meantime the quarrel of Paul 
and Peter at Antioch drove a sharp wedge between the two groups, and the 
embittered Judaizers pursued Paul relentlessly as he started out upon his 
missionary journeys. The struggle ends finally with the elimination of the 
influence of Jewish Christianity, partially by its own inherent weaknesses, 
especially its lack of a distinctive message, partially by the destruction of 


Jerusalem and its consequences. Then Paul can come to his deserved place. 


Another struggle, an internal one between pneumatism and eschatology, 
became one of the chief practical as well as intellectual problems of gentile 
Christianity. While Jewish Christianity tarried at Jerusalem, Paul and other 
Diaspora Jews carried the gospel far. In the gentile churches the ecstatic 
phenomena which Goguel calls “‘pneumatism” became a significant feature, 
alongside eschatology and psychologically in competition with it for the 
churches’ interest. 
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Goguel, it seems to me, does not sufficiently stress Paul’s formal reconcilia- 
tion of the two in his theory that the possession of the pneuma was a gage of 
the eventual resurrection and transformation of the believer into a “‘spiritual”’ 
(pneumatikos) being. Nor does he emphasize the mysticism in Paul’s pneu- 
matism which prepared for the mysticism of the fourth Gospel and its com- 
plete spiritualization of the crude Jewish eschatology which the church had 
inherited. Likewise, Paul’s doctrine of the Spirit as the authority to replace 
the Law and the resulting antinomianism which continually dogged Paul’s 
footsteps deserve special attention. Perhaps because Goguel stresses pneu- 
matism rather than mysticism, he fails to give the mystery religions sufficient 
attention (p. 275). Paul surely sensed their appeal to gentile seekers after 
salvation or he, a Jew, would not have emphasized so strongly the idea of a 
spiritual union with Christ, as a dying and rising savior-god infinitely superior 
to Attis or Osiris, a champion of righteousness far more powerful than Mithra. 

By natural historical processes, according to Goguel, the disturbing elements 
in pneumatism and eschatology were reduced. Judeo-Christianity ceased to 
trouble the church. The authority of the Old Testament, “‘spiritually’’ and 
allegorically interpreted, gave way to that of the words and example of Jesus, 
and eventually to that of a collection of apostolic writings and the ‘‘Apostles’ 
Creed.” The various incipient heresies attacked in Colossians, Ephesians, 
the Pastorals, the Letters to the Seven Churches, the letters of Ignatius, the 
Didache, and Jude and Second Peter are discussed with great acumen. The 
“‘precatholicism” of I Clement and the Johannine theology prepare for a 
primitive catholicism which marks various Christian leaders of the later second 
century. They sense a certain unity which enables them to speak for the 
church, not for themselves. Thus Christianity was stabilized. 

Goguel’s discussions of the persecutions suffered by the Christians during 
the first century are as thorough as the other sections of the book. Like other 
scholars he believes that Christianity at first profited by its connection with 
Judaism as a religio licita (de facto if not de jure). But Paul's trial revealed its 
true character as a new religion, and therefore as not really Jewish but illegal, 
since any propaganda for a new religion was forbidden by Roman law. The 
presence of Poppea and the Jewish actor Alyturus at court and of Josephus 
in Rome may have contributed to this result. From this time on Christianity 
and Judaism have a very different status in Roman law. Goguel’s position is 
that no special legislation against Christians, no institutum Neronianum, was 
needed to make the profession of Christianity illegal. Existing laws protecting 
the state cult were sufficient. From this time on Christians were always open 
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to attack as hostes publict, because of their alleged atheism and hatred of the 
human race. Allusions to persecution in Hebrews, 1 Peter, the synoptic 
Gospels (Mark 13 9-13, Matt 10 19-33), in the fourth Gospel (15 18-21), and 
above all, the Apocalypse show how constant the danger was even though 
persecution was intermittent. ; 

Goguel believes the persecutions under Domitian and Trajan to have been 
short and far from general. The Apocalypse took its extremely serious view 
of the conflict between the Empire and the church because its author recog- 
nized, as others did not, that the two forces were thoroughly incompatible 
and that no compromise between them was possible. 

In his final chapter Goguel points out various reactions of Christianity to 
persecution. Some rejoiced in the disasters which came upon their persecutors 
(e. g., the death of Agrippa and the destruction of Jerusalem) and looked 
forward to God’s future judgment. In general the official attitude was that of 
patient submission, not so much because resistance was hopeless and dan- 
gerous, but in part at least because the human persecutors were regarded as 
merely agents of the demonic powers which were in eternal conflict with God. 


In order to avoid persecution, Christian apologetic attempted to prove to 


Jews that Christianity was the true Judaism. Later, in the second century, 
it attempted to prove to the Roman world that it was an occidental, Greco- 
Roman religion. But during the New Testament period, a very common 
attitude was one of patient endurance of an evil world in which the Christian 
was a stranger and a sojourner. A flash of the old apocalyptic fire cou!d reveal 
the Empire as the supreme, demon-possessed enemy. However, a very impor- 
tant factor in the development of primitive catholicism derived from Paul’s 
conception of the powers that be as ordained by God. The Empire was a 
providential, even though temporary, means of preserving peace while the 
gospel was being preached. This idea inspired the prayers for the authorities 
found in 1 Clement and the recommendations of such prayers in 1 Timothy. 
The recommendation of prayer for persecutors in the Sermon on the Mount 
led to the same attitude, until the Apology of Melito of Sardes addressed to 
Marcus Aurelius promised full submission to the Emperor, even to the accept- 
ance of death at his order. On the one hand there was the latent hope that 
the empire might eventually be converted and become a society following the 
principles of the gospel, on the other hand a belief that the City of God could 
be realized only in the other world. 

Goguel’s title, which duplicates one of Loisy’s (1933), suggests comparisons. 
One can hardly study the Gospels without wishing to know the eventual out- 
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come, and numerous scholars have followed the lure of the developing drama. 
As compared with Goguel’s work Loisy’s four hundred pages, which include 
a brief introduction to the New Testament and an account of Jesus’ teaching, 
is a mere sketch. It is much easier reading, its arrangement much simpler, 
its discussions less involved. Loisy gives the impression of having reached 
conclusions which he is defending; Goguel, on the contrary, appears to be 
discussing his sources in order to discover what the facts actually were. 

Loisy’s disciple and colleague, Charles Guignebert, had been working for 
many years in the same field. His Jewish World in the Time of Jesus (Paris, 
1935, New York, 1939) and his Jesus (Paris, 1933) were to have been followed 
by two volumes on primitive Christianity, The Christ, and The Church. Un- 
fortunately only a part of the first appeared posthumously (Paris, 1943).s 
Rabbi Joseph Klausner’s From Jesus to Paul (New York, 1943) has followed 
in the same path, attempting to explain how the Jesus of Nazareth he had 
portrayed (New York, 1925) gave rise to the church. Perhaps Eduard Meyer’s 
Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums (3 vols., 1921-23) may be regarded 
as having set the pattern for the comprehensive studies which have followed 
it in rapid succession. But Albert Schweitzer and others before him had 
already fully realized the difficulty and fascination of the subject. 

Goguel, Meyer, Loisy, and Guignebert agree upon the necessity for a 
thoroughly critical examination of the Book of Acts. Klausner follows the 
old lines of uncritical harmonization of Acts and the Pauline epistles. Goguel 
and especially Meyer are more conservative in their Ultimate historical results 
than Guignebert, and Guignebert perhaps slightly more so than Loisy. The 
sharpest difference is to be found in the evaluation and explanation of the 
mystical element in Paul and those who follow him. Meyer and Goguel 
regard it as unimportant. For Guignebert and Loisy Hellenistic influence in 
the development of Christian thinking is decisive. Indeed Guignebert doubts 
whether Paul ever studied rabbinism in Jerusalem and believes that his 
“‘gospel’’ was derived from the Christians of Antioch. Klausner, as a Jew, 
sees very clearly how incompatible with strict Judaism Paul’s conception of 
religion is. When these scholarly conclusions are compared with recent Ameri- 
can works, it becomes quite evident that much is yet to be done in clarifying 
the process by which catholic Christianity developed. Goguel is making an 
extremely important contribution to that investigation. 

The volume is a delight to handle and to read. It is astonishing that French 


5 See the review in the American Journal of Archaeology 49 (1945), pp. 629 ff. 
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publishers in times like these are able to produce books on thin opaque paper 
of excellent quality, typographically almost irreproachable, and at reasonable 
prices. Why cannot American publishers do as well? 


C. C. McCown 


An Outline of Biblical Theology, by Millar Burrows. Philadelphia, The West- 
minster Press, 1946. Pp. xii, 380. $3.50. 


Wherever the line is to be drawn between the two species, Professor Bur- 
rows belongs, by both inclination and training, among the historians rather 
than among the theologians. And few historians can equal his encyclopedic 
knowledge of the contents of the Bible and the painstaking thoroughness with 
which he applies the accepted canons of historical methods. In the current 
controversies over biblical theology, he does not seek an aggressive réle but 
enters a mild protest against the subjective and hasty exegesis often indulged 
in by more aggressive interpreters. 

This loyalty to prevailing methodology explains why, although with one 
hand he encourages the work of theological interpretation, with the other 
hand he discourages such work. For example: (1) Professor Burrows accents 
the organic unity of biblical religion (p. 4), and traces this unity to the con- 
tinuovs purpose of one God (p. 325); but he does not marshal the materials 
of biblical religion to demonstrate that unity, nor does he allow the theo- 
centrism of the Bible to affect the anthropocentrism of modern approaches 
to the Bible. Consequently, the reader may be so appalled by the diversity 
of ideas that he will despair of finding any organic wholeness. (2) The author 
affirms that the biblical theologian must mediate God's judgment on the 
religion of the past and the word of God for present needs (p. 4). On the other 
hand, he insists on restricting this theologian to the use of a historical method 
that makes it virtually impossible for him to fulfill those responsibilities, for 
how can a man apprehend the absolute authority of the God who spoke to 
Jeremiah and Jesus by deductions from the relativistic conclusions of objective 
history? (3) In theory, Dr. Burrows affirms that the focus and principle of 
unity in the Bible is provided by Christ, “who is himself the Word made 
flesh, the Way, the Truth and the Life. Biblical theology must judge every- 
thing by its relation to the truth as it is in him” (p. 5). In practice, this focus 
and principle are not employed. 

In the discussion of revelation and authority, for example, Christ is hardly 
mentioned as contributing to the effective norms by which truth is to be 
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measured. ‘The only sound criterion for determining whether anything is 
authentic revelation is its intrinsic value.... What is ultimately authorita- 
tive for us is that which commands the assent of our own best judgment, 
accepted as the witness of the Spirit within us” (p. 50). This attitude toward 
authority illustrates another characteristic of the author’s approach. He is 
concerned with biblical ideas, but makes little effort to think biblically. To 
be sure, he recognizes that ‘“‘the Bible does not present a dctrine of God but 
a way of thinking about God” (p. 63), yet his mind focuses upon the ‘doctrine’ 
rather than the ‘way of thinking’. 

Perhaps these observations are irrelevant because the main thrust of the 
book is in a different direction. The central objective is to provide a useful 
reference tool for the minister and teacher, a tool that will include some of 
the advantages of a lexicon, a concordance, a cross-reference file, and a topical 
outline. This objective is fulfilled in dependable and thorough fashion. Select- 
ing the major theological terms, the author presents their linguistic roots and 
major connotations, amply documented by scripture references. These data 
are arranged in chronological order, thus providing a survey of the etymological 
development of each term. The discussions of the key words are then grouped 
under appropriate chapter headings: God, Christ, the universe, man, the 
people of God, etc. Necessarily this arrangement makes for artificial divisions, 
the analysis of ‘man’ being separated from that of ‘sin’, and the discussion of 
christological terms being remote from that of soteriological terms. This 
fragmentation is partly compensated by an elaborate system of cross-refer- 

“ences, which enables the diligent student to track down the materials he 
needs. 


The work as a whole is marked by unstinting care for detail and organiza- 


tion. The definitions and connotations of each term are set forth with admir- 
able clarity and precision. In some chapters, the lexicographical method is 
primary; noteworthy among these are the studies of christological terms, 
man, sin, and salvation. In some chapters, the discussion centers on a theo- 
logical problem; excellent among these are the treatments of eschatology and 
theology. The chapter on the doctrine of God deals with the origin of mono- 
theism, the attributes of God, and the roots of trinitarian thought. With 
regard to monotheism, the author writes: ‘‘We cannot say when monotheism 
first emerged in Hebrew religion’”’ (p. 55). He is sure that it did not originate 
with Moses. The eighth century prophets are considered as “implicitly mono- 
theists,” but the final emergence is attributed to popular deductions drawn 
from national disasters when ‘‘the warnings of the prophets came true’”’ (p. 58). 
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With most of the judgments on historical problems there will be general 
agreement, and gratitude as well for the succinct organization of the data. 
But some judgments may well be questioned. (1) Is it adequate to say that 
the problem of evil did not trouble Jesus, and that the early church felt no 
need of theodicy? (p. 71) Since eschatology is by nature one reaction to the 
problem of evil, should one deny the eschatologist’s awareness of the prob- 
lem? (2) In the New Testament period, was an experience of rebirth con- 
sidered fundamental for all Christians? Dr. Burrows says no, believing that 
such a requirement was limited to the Pauline and Johannine writings (p. 187). 
The reviewer finds equivalent emphases in Luke-Acts, I Peter and Hebrews, 
which would make the opposite verdict more defensible. (3) The author 
joins those who detect in the Fourth Gospel a complete identity between the 
Parousia and the coming of the Spirit. In this regard, it seems to me that 
Howard and Hoskyns have the better of the argument. (4) Is there an 
unintentional slip in appealing to the Old Testament as supporting the idea 
that “a person may be born a Christian [sic] and brought up to recognize 
himself as such without a definite experience of conversion” (p. 278)? 

Occasionally, and with evident reluctance, Dr. Burrows turns from the 
work of objective analysis to the problem of relevance for contemporary life. 
In this work of evaluation, the point of view is indicated by the choice of 
Fosdick’s Guide to the Understanding of the Bible as ‘“‘by all odds the best book” 
on the theology of the Bible as a whole. Because of this affinity with Fosdick, 
it is curious that Eichrodt’s book is chosen as the best of the Old Testament 
theologies in German. Recalling Eichrodt’s critique of Fosdick (JBL, June 
1946), one is impelled to wonder. Dr. Burrows’ treatment of historical prob- 
lems is far more exact and dependable than Fosdick’s, but his theological 
orientation seems vulnerable to Eichrodt’s criticism. 


Paut S. MINEAR 


The Johannine Epistles. By C. H. Dodd. London, Hodder and Stoughton, 
1946. Pp. Ixxii, 168. 10s.6d. 3 


With the present work the Moffatt series draws near its close. At the same 
time it reaches a climax. Professor Dodd’s commentary is dedicated to the 
memory of James Moffatt, and it is a worthy memorial. In fact, it is every- 
thing a modern commentary ought to be. Thoroughly historical, it is not 
limited to criticism alone; Dodd’s exegesis begins in history and ends in 
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theology. Indeed, this book and his commentary on Romans in the same 
series would be excellent text books for a New Testament theology course. 

In a long introduction the author deals sensibly with the traditional prob- 
lems. He concludes that the first epistle, quoted by Polycarp, comes from a 
disciple of the Fourth Evangelist, and that the other two epistles were prob- 
ably written by the same author, a “‘presbyter’’ of Asia. All three were com- 
posed within fifteen years after.the death of Domitian. The author cannot 
have been an apostle, for otherwise the Diotrephes of III John could have been 
overcome with ease. There is no ‘‘definable Semitism”’ or quotation from the 
Old Testament in the epistles; indeed, there is no distinct evidence of a Hel- 
lenistic element (I John 1 4; 2 20, 27; 32, 9; 4.8). At the same time, the first 
epistle stands closer to primitive or popular Christianity than does the gospel 
in its outlook on eschatology, the atonement, and the Holy Spirit. 

The very beginning of the epistle offers an historical problem. How could 
an Ephesian disciple of the Fourth Evangelist speak so emphatically of “‘hear- 
ing, seeing, witnessing, and touching’ — of direct evidence to the gospel? 
Dodd argues that the ‘‘we”’ of the author refers to the solidarity in fellowship 
of the church. He is not contrasting apostolic eyewitnesses with the general 
membership of the church. “He has already in mind those who break the 
fellowship of the Church, and who, by rejecting the evidence of eye, ear, and 
hand to the reality of the Incarnation (42-5), range themselves with the 
unenlightened world (4 5f.)” (p. 16). 

But we need not attempt to summarize the commentary. It is full of his- 
torical and theological insights. It is marked by a strong interest in the sayings 
of Jesus which the author is reinterpreting (cf. E. G. Selwyn’s commentary 
on J Peter). And it constantly stresses the relation of the writer to his environ- 
ment, the church, and of the church to the Hellenistic world. For example, in 
dealing with “light” and “‘darkness’’ Dodd points out the apocalyptic-escha- 
tological, non-philosophical meaning of the terms, but also deals with what 
they would mean to Hellenistic converts. We might ask, however, whether 
ground for the idea of regeneration is not broken in the Old Testament, in the 
sayings of Jesus (see my note in Harvard Theological Review 39 [1946] 71), and 
in the Pauline epistles. A ‘‘new creation” and a “‘new birth” are not entirely 
different; yet cf. W. L. Knox, Some Hellenistic Elements in Primitive Chris- 
tianity (London, 1944), 61 f., 91. 

Dodd has an interesting explanation of the ‘water and blood”’ of I John 5 6 
The “water” is that of Jesus’ baptism, at which, according to Theodotus of 
Byzantium (late second century), “Christ” came down into ‘‘Jesus” (Hip- 
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polytus, Ref. vii.35.2, p. 222:8 Wendland). The “blood” is that of the cruci- 
fixion, which Basilides and Valentinus rejected. Some Valentinians apparently 
held that at baptism the name “son” was given him (Clement, Excerpts ex 
Theodoto 16, 22, 26, pp. 52, 56, 60 Casey); and “son” in I John is practically 
equivalent to “Christ’’ (I John 2 22). Dodd’s allusion to “teachers of Gnostic 
tendencies” should be more explicit; the teacher was Cerinthus (Iren. A. h. i. 
26.1 {I, 211 Harvey]). Perhaps literalist readers of the gospel of Mark would 
have come to such conclusions. As the Archbishop of Quebec has pointed out 
to me, literally Mark 15 21-24 could be taken to describe the crucifixion of 
Simon; and the beginning of the gospel looks adoptianist. Are not, however, 
the ‘‘water and blood” better taken with “spirit” as constituents of our human 
nature? Or could it have been the Baptist who came “‘by water alone’’? 


Two very minor points require correction. On p. 31 Dodd ascribes to 
Basilides a statement which according to Hippolytus was made by the Basili- 
dians. And on pp. xlvii and 20 Matthew Arnold’s definition of religion should 
be “morality touched with emotion.” Misprints have substituted ‘Mark 
xv.45”’ for ‘*x.45”’ on p. xxxii, and “G. N. C.” for “G. H. C.”” Macgregor on 
p. Ixix. 

RoBert M. GRANT 


The Lives of the Prophets: Greek Text and Translation, by Charles Cutler Torrey. 
Philadelphia, Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis (Monograph Series, 
Volume I), 1946. Pp. iv, 53. $1.00 ($1.50 cloth-bound). 


The Society of Biblical Literature is to be congratulated on establishing.a 
monograph series (with the help of the Littauer Foundation) and on choosing 
as the first publication in the series a work by one of its most eminent scholars. 

The Lives of the Prophets is described by Torrey as ‘‘a characteristic deposit 
of old Jewish folklore, first published in Palestine, in the Hebrew language, in 
the first century of the present era.’’ Being a collection of brief biographies 
for the most part amplifying the biblical accounts of the prophets’ lives, it 
reminds us of such a work as the (originally Hebrew) Biblical Antiquities of 
Pseudo-Philo. Like the latter work, the Lives of the Prophets has been drawn 
upon by Louis Ginzberg in his invaluable collection of haggadic supplements 
to the Old Testament, the Legends of the Jews. 

As a separate work, however, the Greek text has not been edited in a form 
convenient for biblical scholars, and Torrey has performed a real service in 
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making it available in a critical form accompanied by an English translation, 
textual and explanatory notes, and an instructive Introduction — all these 
being given with admirable conciseness and clarity. 

Like his predecessors, Eberhard Nestle and Theodor Schermann, Torrey 
believes that the extant recensions go back to a single Greek translation from 
the Hebrew. In partial disagreement with these earlier editors, he believes 
that the best representative of this original Greek text is Codex Marchalianus 
(Q), to which, he thinks, the Syrian version of perhaps the 6th century is 
closely related. His preference for the text of Q is based on the sound principle 
that in works of this kind one must give priority to a text most free from 
obvious Christian material and most transparently drawn from a Hebrew 
Vorlage. The two recensions attributed to Epiphanius and the ‘“‘Dorotheus” 
recension occasionally furnish helpful readings. 

Anyone who will take the trouble to compare Torrey’s text with the texts 


published by Schermann in Texte und Untersuchungen, vol. 31, 1907, will 


probably agree with the reviewer that Torrey has come closer to establishing 
the correct text of the Greek version. But the reviewer must confess to being 
troubled by Torrey’s tendency to rewrite the Greek text in the light of the 
reconstructed Hebrew original, without at the same time using angular 
brackets or asterisks or some other device to show that he has supplied a 
reading which differs from those of extant MSS. and versions. For example, 
in the Life of Daniel, there is a passage (p. 24) that tells how Nebuchadnezzar 
after eating grass would recover his human reason (é xapdia dvOpwrwi 
yevouevos) and then pray to God but thereafter return to his bestial condi- 
tion. After the word deduevos Epiphanius has tod Oeod Benudwy 6 éore Tod 
Geod "Iopanr. éreyevero yap ait@ mvetua Darav etc. Codex Q and Doro- 
theus read more simply Benuw@ (or daruwy) éreyevero ai7@. Obviously all 
these readings are suspect. Now Torrey rightly supposes that in the Hebrew 
original Nebucahadnezzar’s bestial heart or mind was contrasted with his 
human heart or mind mentioned earlier, and that the Hebrew text read mith- 
pallel, leb behemoth. He therefore substitutes the reading xapdia xrnvav for 
the readings of the various Greek MSS. and recensions. But we are here deal- 
ing not with an internal Greek corruption but with a corruption of the original 
Hebrew or a misunderstanding on the part of the original Greek translator. 
The proper editorial procedure in such a case would be to print as the text 
whatever reading may reasonably be supposed to have given rise to glosses 
or expansions in the Greek MSS. and recensions, and to indicate in a footnote 
wherein the preferred Greek text departs from the reconstructed Hebrew. 
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Otherwise, the editor takes the liberty of setting down what the translator 
should have written instead of what he actually wrote. In other words, the 
editor is giving a rival translation of his own. There are a few other such 


instances but they are less important. 
Another question arises in connection with a puzzling detail in the Life of 


Jeremiah, which Torrey discusses on pp. 9-10. The author makes Jeremiah 
predict that Egypt’s idols will fall when there shall arrive a virgin bearing a 
child of divine appearance, and that the Lord will appear again when the 
Gentiles worship a piece of wood (i. e. the cross). Torrey insists that these 
Christian passages belonged to the original text of the Lives. But if the origi- 
nal text was written by a Palestinian Jew of the ist century A. D., as Torrey 
believes, can we be satisfied with Torrey’s explanation that this Christian 
material came into his work together with other Egyptian folklore about 
Jeremiah? More discussion of this point would have been welcome, partic- 
ularly because of the almost complete lack of Christian documents of the 1st 
century from Egypt (see H. I. Bell in HTR 37 [1946], 185-208). 

These two queries should not obscure the favorable impression which this 
review is meant to convey. Torrey has shown his well-known skill and good 
judgment in giving the Hebrew background of several strange words and 
expressions in the Greek text. His note on dpyéAat is particularly fine. It 
turns out to be Hebrew hargol, ‘‘grasshopper’’, applied as a nickname to the 
ichneumon; hence the rendering of hargol as éguopaxys in the LXX of Lev 
11 22. 

The monograph has several good things of this sort, but even without them 
it would be welcome as a careful edition of a not readily obtainable Greek text, 
and as an expert translation of an ancient Hebrew-Greek document. 

Rate Marcus 


Jesus the Messiah: The Synoptic Tradition of the Revelation of God in Christ, 
With Special Reference to Form-Criticism., by William Manson. Philadelphia, 
The Westminster Press, 1946. Pp. 226, Appendices. $2.75. 

After an introductory chapter and a general consideration of form-criticism, 
Professor Manson devotes three chapters to the mighty works and the teach- 
ing of Jesus. It is shown that Jesus was conscious of standing in a uniquely 
responsible role in a “circle of crisis,” in a realized eschatological situation, 
and that the signs, parables and sayings are to be understood in relation to 
this situation and this réle. Objection is taken to Bultmann’s view that Mark 
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has transformed Jesus into .a thaumaturge and a divine man and has thereby 
lost touch with the historical actuality. ‘‘There is therefore no foundation 
for the assertion that Mark, in order to commend Jesus to the Greeks, has 
metamorphosed a teacher of righteousness into a wonder-worker, a soter- 
divinity like Asclepius.” Throughout these chapters the author urges the 
“revelational significance of the work of Jesus.’’ Attention is drawn to the 
centrality of his person and his particular “‘exousia’’ in the oldest tradition. 
He holds also that Jesus drew his view of the crisis from the mighty works 
rather than that he interpreted the latter in terms of some prior conviction. 

The teaching of Jesus is treated under two heads: the note of crisis and 
fulfilment, and its character as religious and moral absolute. It is pointed out 
that the appearance of the Q in the later gospels of Matthew and Luke repre- 
sents “‘an upthrust of didactic material through the strata of the earlier gospel 
of signs,” “perhaps the most important single incident in the history of Chris- 
tian literature.” For this provided an enduring criterion of the revelation and 
a safeguard of the human relevance of the faith in days ‘‘when the upper strata 
of the Christian dogmatic ideas have... . suffered erosion.”” Manson warns 
against exaggeration of the theme of the nova Jex in connection with Matthew 
and urges caution against setting aside groups of Jesus’ sayings because of 
their alleged rabbinic or wisdom character. Since for Jesus the powers of the 
Kingdom are already actualized, not only is the Kingdom foreshadowed in 
his work but the Son of Man is foreshadowed in himself. In this light, and 
with ecstatic experience on the part of Jesus envisaged, Manson then urges 
the historicity of many of the Son of Man logia — and their reference to 
Jesus — as well as of the ‘‘I am come’”’ sayings and Mk 11 25-30, Lk 10 21, 22. 

The chapter on the Sermon on the Mount is of notable interest. Against 
Bultmann the author holds that man’s response to God is to be read in a con- 
text not chiefly of fateful challenge and decision but of offered grace and of 
the historically actualized love of God. Nor is this love a general and un- 
motivated agape, for in Jesus it takes on the character of a particularized and 
personal compassion. ‘‘We cannot read the Gospels without encountering on 
every page the evidence that pity for man in the tragic situation wrought by 
sin was a factor giving shape and content to Jesus’ thought of the nature of 
divine-human relations.” 


The rest of the book is given to a discussion of the Messianic categories in 
the tradition. It is held that Jesus joined together the already allied functions 
of Son of God, Servant and Son of Man in his own self-interpretation, and 
anticipated his vicarious death in much the same way that Mark represents 
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the matter. The shorter Lukan supper formula is preferred — with the addi- 
tion of the covenant-saying, Lk 22 29, 30, — but Manson is then led to argue 
after all for the genuineness of the saying as to the covenant-blood in the 
Markan-Pauline form. It is insisted again that the disciples must have been 
prepared for the cross by Jesus’ explicit Messianic claim and forecast of his 
redemptive death. This view also subserves the more general argument of 
the book that the early Christian confessions represent ‘‘not the triumph of 
ideas over history, but the triumph of history over ideas.” 

The author shares a widely-held view that Jesus’ Messianic consciousness 
grew out of a uniquely powerful sense of filial relation to God, and that its 
full assurance came under the test of rejection. It is indeed, cogent that 
Jesus’ role in the “‘circle of crisis’ and in the manifestation of the powers of the 
Kingdom might well have led him to self-interpretation in Messianic cate- 
gories. But the character of the evidence is such that only conjecture is here 
possible. The particular conjectures made by Manson at this point raise 
questions. For one thing it seems to be an axiom for him as for a number of 
recent interpreters that the disciples could not have dealt with the defeat 
of the Cross unless Jesus had given them prior instruction as to his office and 
his redemptive death. Do we not sense here too confident an assurance as to 
how the disciples’ minds will have worked and as to what they could or could 
not have believed? And granted that some conjecture is necessary, will we 
be wise to fix on just that body of formulas and interpretation which Mark 
in particular offers? Is it not highly likely that Jesus’ own clues and reflec- 
tions were transposed and sharpened in the tradition? To make him self- 


conscious as to his function and precise as to his passion will strike many as 
an undue sophistication. The disciples after the crisis would come to their 
own understanding of it and of him, and no “values’’ are lost either theo- 
logically or religiously by such a view of the matter. It is significant that the 
author, in keeping with his reconstruction, but contrary to his aim, tends to 
undercut the offense of the cross by minimizing the disarray of the disciples 
after the crucifixion. 


We find an underlying presupposition behind the whole picture which is 
worth bringing to light because it characterizes so much New Testament 
theology today. The difficulties with the Son of Man passion sayings, with 
‘the ransom saying, with the covenant-blood saying and others are not fully 
faced because of a particular tendency to modernization in the view of Jesus 
and his message. It comes to light particularly in the emphasis given to the 
theme of the forgiveness of sins. This theme actually plays an astonishingly 
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small part in the tradition. Manson and others have not in this connection 
taken full account of the light thrown on the paradigm Mk 2 1-12 by tradition 
criticism. He discusses Bultmann’s treatment of this pericope but might well 
note Branscomb’s discussion (JBL 53 [1934], 53-60 and Gospel of Mark, ad. 
loc.). It is not enough to point to the general message of grace to eke out the 
poverty of sayings on forgiveness. The fact is that our interpreters often 
modernize just at this point under the influence of “evangelical” assumptions 


which do not fit well with Jesus’ own outlook. His corporate concern does not 
easily make terms with our preoccupation with individuals, and his austerity 
with his disciples and hearers contrasts with a kind of romanticism or at least 
moral sentiment which we presuppose. It is true that we should give full 
recognition to the note of grdce in the gospel. But we should not impose our 
angle of vision or that of Luke or Q or other interpreters upon Jesus. 

This bears on the larger question of Jesus’ view of his task. We find our best 
clues to this in the theme of the overthrow of Satan, the renewal of the age 
and the new temple. Jesus is concerned rather with the call to faith, the 
breaking of Satan’s yoke and the new order of the Kingdom than with an 
“evangelical” forgiveness of sins or an affectively conceived mission to indi- 
viduals. His passion is better understood in his terms as a part in the mes- 
sianic travail than as a sacrifice for the remission of sins. The later meanings 
read into his work and death, and the corresponding meanings read into his 
self-consciousness were legitimate inductions from his “intention” and from 
early Christian experience but history here should be distinguished from 
interpretation. Our own interpretations are likely to be more adequate if we 
resolutely make these discriminations. And to take such a view is not to give 
the case away to those who see the New Testament Christologies as a bor- 
rowed and gratuitous mythology. In his main defense against such a mis- 
understanding Manson here makes a signal contribution to New Testament 
theology though we have been led to argue that he weakens his case by at- 
tempting to prove too much. 


Amos N. WILDER 


Plutarch und Das Neue Testament: Ein Beitrag zum Corpus Hellenisticum Novi 
Testamenti, by Helge Almqvist. Uppsala, Appelbergs Boktryckeri, 1946. 
Pp. 165. 

This study is Volume XV in the series of New Testament studies which 
have come out of Upsala since 1936 under the direction of Anton Fridrichsen. 
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Its author states that it is preliminary to the new Wettstein and is part of the 
Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti whose main center of investigation is 
the Patristic Institute of the University of Halle under the direction of E. 
Klostermann. He sees his work as a core to be supplemented by himself and 
others. That such projects are being carried on cooperatively in Sweden and 
Germany is particularly heartening in our day. The aim of the study is to 
collect and classify the most significant parallel material in the New Testa- 
ment and in Plutarch. 

It is a well planned and well executed work, complete with extensive bib- 
liography and indexes. The very interesting, though brief, introduction of 
twenty nine pages outlines the plan and problem of the book, discusses the 
world of common culture shared by Plutarch and the New Testament writers, 
gives a sketch of Plutarch and his major characteristics, and finally there is a 
brief section on the New Testament and Hellenism. The reader, familiar with 
this Hellenistic background from writers like Wendland, Tarn and others will 
find little here that is new but he will recognize in these pages an ideal col- 
lateral reading assignment for his classes if only they were in English! 

In a brief review for such a journal as JBL it seems best to concentrate on 
the author’s method as the book’s best recommendation to other scholars. 

The body of the work, pps. 30-135, sets forth the passages from Plutarch’s 
works which in one way or another contain parallels to the New Testament. 
The New Testament parallels are cited, but not quoted, and each section 
carries commentary and often bibliographical reference to the literature of 
the subject. The categories into which the parallels naturally fall are: those 
which show cultural-historical reference, those which throw light on religion, 
on ethics, those which belong to the area of literary style — further subdivided 
into style of narration, diatribe or dialogue, minor features of rhetorical 
emphasis, phrases or turns of expression, and major figures of speech. The 
parallels are based on original research, not simply taken from Wettstein or 

_other scholars who have preceded. Every New Testament writing except 
Philemon, II Thessalonians and III John contains some type of parallel to 
Plutarch. This is definitely a tool book. One has read similar generalizations 
before, but it is valuable to have the plain exhibition of the actual parallel 
materials, especially as one realizes the scope of the task of reading Plutarch’s 
thirteen Teubner-binde for the collecting of the three hundred and twenty 
nine parallels. 

Of these 329 parallels the distribution shows 206 to be in the area of style, 26 
in the realm of the cultural historical, 41 in ethical outlook, 18 in religion. 
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There are 35 figures of speech. The author has given statistics which reveal 
the incidence of parallels in the different groupings of the New Testament 
writings: Synoptic-Acts 130, Paul 144, John 28, the Catholic letters 19 (of 
which ten are in James), Hebrews 8. Useful, too, is his calculation of the mean 
number of parallels for each chapter of the separate New Testament writings, 
examples of which are Mark with 2, Ephesians with 3.1, James with 2. It is 
interesting to note that Mark has a higher mean than Luke, Luke than Acts 
in spite of the obvious Hellenistic features long recognized in Acts. Interesting, 
too, is the fact that I Corinthians, without any definite parenetic sections as 
are common in the other Pauline letters, has the highest mean number per 
chapter of any undisputed letter of Paul. Only Ephesians exceeds I Corin- 
thians. Colossians, so often taken in connection with Ephesians, has a mean 
of 1.5, just half that of Ephesians. 

The main comparisons revealed in the Synoptic gospels lie in the general 
area of manner and motivation of narration, and in the features of composi- 
tion which are widespread in Hellenistic historiography. Many of these 
features are conventional, even stereotyped: introductions, transitions, con- 
cluding formulae, time and place notes, features characteristic of miracle tales, 
introductions to themes, etc. In areas of rhetorical means this cautious inves- 
tigator makes no great claims because of the elements common to both the 
Semitic and the Greek. 

The comparatively few parallels in Acts are of such a nature as to reveal its 
close relation to Hellenism. This has long been recognized. The Johannine 
writings show few points of contact with the world of Plutarch. Both in 
thought and language John is foreign to the true Greek culture, even though 
in a formal sense Johannine Greek is closely connected with the Hellenistic 
koine, ‘tas Colwell has so convincingly demonstrated.”’ (A pleasing feature of 
this work is the recognition of English and American scholars — Lightfoot, 
W. L. Knox, Cadbury, Colwell.) 

The New Testament letters show more connection with literary Greek and 
with the culture of late antiquity than do the Gospels. Here the horizon is not 
limited to Palestine and the authors are not so bound to diverse sources and 
to tradition. They can write more creatively. This author feels that the 
deutero-Pauline character of the Pastorals is demonstrated by literary means. 

The conclusion reached in this interesting book is that the New Testament 
is basically quite foreign to the Greek spirit. Its universalism, spiritualism 
and humanism are different from the corresponding phenomena in the Greek 
area. But the Greek forms in which the Christian substance had to be ex- 
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pressed lay ready, just as in a real sense Judaism had prepared for Christianity 
through the preaching and instruction of the Hellenistic synagogue, where 
Jewish ideas and ethical Pardnese were shaped and stamped in living Greek 
forms. That this could be done shows not only the degree of Greek culture 
in the New Testament writers but also the richness and flexibility of the 
Greek language. 

The project of which this volume is a part is of considerable magnitude. 
It is to be the Greek interpretation of the gospel, illustrated out of parallels 
from Greek — Hellenistic as well as classical — literature. It should be of 
major significance in the field of New Testament study. 


Mary E. ANDREWS 


The Body and Eternal Life. By Carl-Martin Edsman. Stockholm, Svenska 
Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokférlag, 1946 (Horae Soederblomianae, 1, Mé- 
langes Johs. Pedersen, Fasc. 11). Pp. 72. 


A somewhat self-important sense of American responsibility for the preser- 
vation of biblical scholarship in the world which has occasionally found 
expression in recent years should be chastened by the recognition of the 
amazing amount of solid work in our field done by Scandinavian, Dutch, and 
Swiss scholars since the beginning of the war. So much of this work has been 
published in languages few American scholars can read that it is a matter for 
gratitude when a Scandinavian scholar presents his work in English. If 


occasional deviations from our familiar idiom or even lapses from correct 


grammar occur occasionally, they are easily pardoned, for we know how much 
worse we do when we try to express ourselves in any language but or own. 
The author of the work before us has previously published a monograph in 
French, Le baptéme de feu (Uppsala, 1940). He is to be congratulated on his 
courage and thanked for his consideration in now making some of his work 
available in English. 

The resurrection of the body, always a cardinal doctrine of Christianity, 
has also created a formidable problem for apologetics. Edsman begins his 
“comparative and exegetical study’”’ of Scriptural and rational arguments 
used by the fathers to defend this doctrine by quoting an excerpt from a ninth 
century Syriac treatise by John of Dara, in which Is 66 7f. is applied to the 
resurrection and cited at the close of an argument for God’s power to reas- 
semble the scattered parts of men’s bodies, using the analogy of man’s power 
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to bring together, by contracting his hand, a number of pearls scattered on 
his palm. 

The passage is quoted in full in the original and in translation. Its text and © 
the unpublished manuscript in which it occurs are discussed in comparison 
with an earlier work by Jacob of Serug, from which it is derived. The exegesis 
of Is 66 7f in the Masoretic Text and the Septuagint is taken up next, and 
after that the history of the interpretation of the passage as illuminated by 
the versions is investigated. The Messianic interpretation found both in the 
Targum Jonathan and in the church fathers provokes some interesting ob- 
servations on the allegorical interpretation of the Old Testament and its 
significance as securing the retention of the Old Testament in the Christian 
Bible. C. H. Dodd is quoted to the effect that for the medieval church alle- 
gorical exegesis was a part of a system of symbolism by which ritual and 
Scripture alike were integrated with contemporary experience. 

An examination of the philological variants in Is 66 7 leads to an interesting 
presentation of the motif of the fiight into the desert in Jewish eschatology, 
based on the idealization of the sojourn of Israel in the wilderness as a model 
for the Messianic era. Edsman believes that Rev 12 1 f was directly influenced 
by the Septuagint of Is 66 7, a point worth considering in connection with the 
question of the original language of Revelation, though it may be doubted 
that Edsman has proved his point. 

The discussion proceeds to the philological variants of Is 66 8, leading to the 
Christian application of the text to the idea of the resurrection as a second 
birth. This in turn brings into the picture a lectionary note on Is 66 8 in an 
eighth century Syro-Hexaplar manuscript, which is found to attest the liturgi- 
cal use of Is 66 8 in connection with the resurrection. 

The idea of the hand of God as gathering the bodies of the dead like grains 
or pearls, as expressed in the mémra of Jacob of Serug on the End, is next 
examined, with attention to similar ideas in the works of other church writers. 
This concludes the first of the two major divisions of the monograph. 

The second division takes up other arguments for the resurrection of the 
dead by analogy, all having in common the basic idea that to bring back into 
existence bodies which have once existed is less of a wonder than their creation 
in the first place. The figures of the potter who mends a broken vessel and 
the sculptor who recasts a damaged statue are traced throught the Syrian 
fathers. Similar ideas in Indian sources and in the Hellenistic mysteries are 
briefly noted. The related idea, attributed to Zoroaster, of a wooden casket 
taken apart and put together again comes in for somewhat more extended 
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discussion, and it is somewhat hesitantly suggested that this may be an 
instance of Jewish-Christian influence on Iranian religion. The use of the same 
basic argument in Islam might have been mentioned also. 

Edsman is commendably cautious in drawing inferences from his material. 
At some points the reader may well disagree with the author’s interpretation 
of his evidence; he cannot fail, however, to be impressed by the enormous 
industry shown in following up abstruse details. Sometimes, it must be con- 
fessed, this carries the discussion rather far afield. 

Several general points of considerable importance emerge from the dis- 
cussion. The influence of the versions, as against the original text, in the 
development of Christian theology is brought out. Theology has also influ- 
enced the versions at times: an interesting example of this appears in the 
Septuagint’s rendering of Is 66 7 under the influence of the eschatological idea 
of the flight into the desert. The effect of liturgical practice upon the versions 
is indicated also. It is suggested that the Septuagint cannot be traced back to 
a single origina! text but probably originated as a “Greek Targum” in several 
independent forms. 

The principal objection one has to the whole work is that it is a collection 
of interesting, more or less related data, rather than a coherent, unified inves- 
tigation of a specific problem. It winds its devious way hither and yon through 
the very wide field indicated by its title, then just stops without having arrived 
anywhere in particular. 

MILLar BuRROWS 


Le Baptéme de Feu, by Carl-Martin Edsman. Uppsala, Lundsquistska Bok- 
handeln, 1940. Pp. 237. 


The reader of this full-length treatment of the baptism of fire should under- 
stand that it belongs to the history of religious ideas and symbols rather than 
to the literature of New Testament exegesis. The author takes his point of 
departure from the statement of Voltaire: ‘“These words, He will baptize with 
fire, have never been explained,” but the explanation here presented deals not 
with the interpretation of the phrase in Matt 3 11 or Lk 3 16, but with the 
varied meaning and symbolic use of fire in the speculations and cult practices 
of the church and heretical groups. 

The first half of the treatise deals with the baptism of fire as a feature in 
eschatological speculation. Origen’s commentary on Lk 3 16 contained the 
explanation that Jesus will baptize with fire when he stands in the flaming 
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river to baptize those who would enter paradise. Only those who haye already 
received the baptism of water and the Spirit are eligible for this baptism of 
fire. But Origen commenting on Ex 15 3 (4) made the fire a means of testing 
and refining the soul, and thus all men must come to this fire. The fiery 
sword also appears in Origen’s works as an element of purification or even of 
punishment. Origen’s general idea of the passage of the river of fire can be 
traced in Valentinianism, and is echoed in the apocalypses of Peter and Paul, 
the Ascension of Moses, and Enoch. The picture in varying detail is that of a 
river of fire flowing before the throne of God, a river which consumes the 
world in the last day, tests between the righteous and the wicked, purifies the 
righteous, and, flowing into Gehenna, falls on the heads of the reprobate. 
For example, in the Martyrdom of Theodore the saint had a night vision of God 
seated on the throne at the top of the ladder to heaven, and he was made 
ready to take his place with the heavenly throng by a threefold baptism of 
fire. In the Apocalypse of Peter the Son of Man as judge tests men in the river 
of fire. In other apocalypses the righteous pass through this ordeal with- 
out undergoing any damage or hurt. 


As the foundation of these eschatological ideas Dan 7 10 (‘‘A fiery stream 
issued and came forth before him’) and Matt 3 11 have played an important 


role, but the conceptions have drawn on sources outside Christianity or at 
least on the fringes of orthodoxy. So Ephrem Syrus in his homilies on judg- 
ment and last things drew on biblical material and Jewish tradition as it had 
been influenced by Iranian-Babylonian ideas. The idea of universal con- 
flagration is confidently attributed to Iranian-Babylonian sources. 


Edsman goes on to point out that eschatology and worship are indissolubly 
bound one to the other, for the cult anticipates the heavenly reality. So the 
second half of this study deals with cult practices and beliefs. In this sphere 
the idea of a baptism of fire, however conceived, will signify an initiatory 
purification and consecration in preparation for the heavenly mystery. Where 
in cult practice do we find anything corresponding to the eschatological 
baptism of fire? Ordinarily fire itself cannot be used in ritual action. (Edsman 
does cite certain cases of ritual tatooing and the cauterization of the ear by 
the Carpocratians.) Baptism of fire usually took on a symbolic and mythologi- 
cal character, and in it the idea of an ordeal or punishment did not figure. 
Here fire would symbolize purification and vivification, the destroying of the 
old man and the creating of the heavenly man. The ascetics and the mystics 
of Egypt and Syria found in this baptism of the Spirit and fire the inner ex- 
perience which may accompany water baptism or which continues on through 
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in the path to perfection. For example, the Messalians (Euchites) denied the 
efficacy of water baptism to root out evil, but they insisted on a new birth in 
which the soul is penetrated and transformed by fire, light, and spirit. Legends 
grew up in which visible fire flamed from some of these saints. 

The pillar of fire appears in many anecdotes of the monks. It serves as a 
contact between heaven and earth, and is related to prayer on man’s side and 
to the appearance of deity on the divine side. The holy man was referred to 
as a pillar of fire. Edsman thinks that the ideas surrounding cult baptism will 
explain the diverse functions of this pillar of fire. At baptism Christ is present 
as a pillar of light which is his glory covering the candidate. Somewhat akin 
to this belief is the tradition, reflected in Justin, Tatian, and others, that at 
Jesus’ baptism in the Jordon River flames rose from the water. This story 
provides the basis of these rites of fire practised by some groups 

Even this brief review indicates the wide scope of the study, and there is 
value in this marshalling of material from the rich field of belief and practice 
in the early church. In such a luxuriant growth it is difficult to untangle it 
and to draw sharp lines of limitation, for one conception leads on to, and is 
mingled with, other related ideas. Yet there are subjects treated here which 
have only a secondary relation to the baptism of fire. The ladder-to-heaven 
idea may be related to the pillar of fire, and in some references it does appear 
in conjunction with baptism. But this remote connection hardly justifies the 
lengthy treatment here. Likewise, the myth of the pearl provides the material 
of a chapter in which the author refers to the story that the pearl was created 
by fire and water. So Christ, the divine Pearl, was born of baptism in the 
flaming water. But even Edsman admits that it is the parable of the Pearl 
Merchant which contributes very largely to the conception of Christ, the 
Pearl. Ephrem Syrus, it may be noted, has seven hymns on the pearl, but 
the reader would not fiind in them any clear connection between Christ, the 
Pearl, and Christ’s baptism of fire. 

As it stands, this treatise gives ample illustration to the observation that 
phrases once uttered have an independent history all their own. See what 
religious men have done with John’s word about Jesus: ‘He shall baptize 
with fire”! But we also see, if only by negative inference, that the important 
factors in interpretation are not to be found in subsequent history. Of prime 
importance is the meaning of this word to the evangelists, to the Baptist, to the 
contemporaries of the first century, in the light of Jesus’ own minstry. Eds- 
man has not seen fit to present this detailed exegesis and historical criticism. 


Paut_E. Davies 
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The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and St. Ignatius of Antioch, translated 
by James A. Kleist. Westminster, Md., The Newman Bookshop, 1946. Pp. 
162. $2.50. 


Prophecy is dangerous but I venture to say that ACW may become almost 
as common an abbreviation among scholars as A NF now is. This first volume 
in the Ancient Christian Writers initiates auspiciously the extensive project 
of some seventy translations in the field of the Church Fathers, a series edited 
by Johannes Quasten and Joseph C. Plumpe of the Catholic University of 
America. 

I have read Clement of Rome and the Ignatian Letters many times, but 
never, I think, with keener appreciation or deeper insight than just now in 
this translation. My understanding was abetted by copious notes which 
showed the author’s acquaintance with classical and early Christian literature. 
My enjoyment of the text was increased by the choice of words and the clear 
and simple style of the translator. There is, perhaps, a specifically Catholic 
turn or emphasis here and there, but taken as a whole the labor seems to be 
one of objectivity as well as one of love. Let me cite one example. In his 
glowing tribute to the Roman Church the word mpoxa0nuévn which might 
have been rendered “has the primacy” is more correctly translated ‘‘presides.” 
To be sure the question is raised, in the notes, how or in what sphere this pre- 
siding is done. It is, of course, “presiding in love” (damn) and the translator 
leaves to the reader the ultimate decision concerning the meaning of Ignatius’ 
difficult terms (‘“‘. . . it is enough to say that the true meaning of the celebrated 
phrase is still an open question,” p. 134). 

Brief, but beautifully written essays (under the forbidding title ‘“Introduc- 
tion”) serve in each case to introduce the author to the reader. And here and 
there Clement and Ignatius match the dignity and majesty of Christianity by 
their stateliness of expression. The impressive delineation of God’s control 
over nature in Clement, chapter 20, reminds one of Job, Augustine, and the 
hymn by Addison. How often the sententious paragraphs of Ignatius bear 
their message to our day. ‘Whenever Christianity is hated by the world, 
what counts is not power of persuasion, but greatness” (To the Romans, 3). 
Evidently the Christian message is that a time for greatness is ever present. 

Reading the Fathers can be a stodgy, soporific experience. It can hardly 
be so if this translation of Clement and Ignatius is used. 


Mervin M. DEEMS 
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Paganism to Christianity in the Roman Empire, by Walter Woodburn Hyde. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1946. Pp. viii, 296. $4.00. 


The serious and scholarly student who likes to have a lot of facts and data 
at his command, and who prefers to accomplish his own interpretation of 
those facts under the stimulus of a well-defined point of view clearly formulated 
by someone else, has an opportunity to get a great deal out of this volume. 
Its nearly three hundred pages are large and closely printed. The main body 
of the text is packed with factual materials, with quotations of sources, and 
with well-ordered summarizations. Its numerous footnotes record source 
references, modern bibliography, and provide elucidation on technical points. 
It is a very well organized volume on a very important cycle of problems. 

There can be no doubt of the author’s special equipment for writing on the 
broad theme of Paganism to Christianity in the Roman Empire. He is an 
eminent classical scholar who was trained in the American Schools of Classical 
Studies in Athens and Rome. For a generation he has taught the classics and 
ancient history in American institutions of higher learning. He has been a 
highly productive scholar. His books on Greek religion of all periods, ancient 
and medieval and modern, are well-known and are regarded as standard. 
For interpreting the ranges and varieties of religious experience comprehended 
within the areas and centuries of Roman imperial history, Walter Woodburn 
Hyde has the equipment peculiar to the well-trained and constantly-practised 
classicist. 

The title of his book promises a great deal. It indicates a comprehensive 


and thoroughgoing investigation of the origins and development of early 
Christianity in environmental relationships, Jewish and pagan, from the very 
inception of the Christian movement in the early principate, on to the triumph 
of the Christian church in Mediterranean society during the period of the 
dissolution of the Roman Empire itself. To accomplish all that would be to 


produce a monumental, a colossal, an epochal piece of work. Probably that 
study never can be concretely accomplished — considering the fragmentary 
paucity of sources and the definite limitations of human minds. It is not a 
fatal criticism of Hyde’s book to say that it does not achieve the enormous 
result that its title intimates. 

In point of fact this volume presents both more and less material than was 
to be expected from the title. While the reduction is to be regretted, the un- 
promised amplification is correspondingly to be appreciated. 

In part the study falls short of its promise because of considerable gaps in 
the author's analysis of the religious environment of early Christianity. Im- 
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portant varieties of religions, operative in the Mediterranean world when 
early Christianity emerged, are not even mentioned. The various phases of 
native Roman religion get due recognition in one of the best chapters of the 
book; but not so the other racial and national religions: Greek, Anatolian, 
Iranian, Mesopotamian, Syrian and Egyptian. Oriental mysteries receive 
appreciative attention in another chapter; with the Greek mysteries — Eleu- 
sinian, Dionysian, Orphic, and local-conspicuously neglected. Hellenistic 
philosophies, notably Stoicism and Epicureanism and NeoPlatonism, are 
discriminatingly treated; but pre-Christian Gnosticism and post-Christian 
Hermeticism are simply ignored. Palestinian Judaism and the Old Testament 
are lengthily discussed; but the varieties of Diaspora Judaism are only scantily 
considered. 

Through four chapters dealing with the emergence and development of 
early Christianity another defect of the author’s point of view and procedure 
becomes apparent. For the most part he deals with the religious personalities 
and groups involved in isolationist fashion rather than interrelatedly. Neither 
Jesus nor Paul are regarded as at all vitally connected with their respective 
social environments. The crucial Hebraist believers of Jerusalem are over- 
looked as are also the equally crucial Hellenists of Jerusalem and the Diaspora. 
Through the centuries from the early principate to the Constantinian mon- 
archy the relationships chiefly considered are the religio-political involvements 
of the early Christians with the Roman state as represented by emperors and 
state officials. Developments traceable to active competition with rival 
propagandist cults are largely unnoticed. In the end the author has nothing 
new to contribute to our understanding of the concrete reasons for the social 
triumph of the Christian church. He does make explicit, however, how the 
church forwarded the dsintegration of the empire. 

In his Epilogue and the three following Excursuses Mr. Hyde accomplishes 
important works of supererogation. It is to the credit of his very active mind 
that he attempts these additional tasks. In the Epilogue he deals with the 
present position and the future prospects of Judaism and Christianity, the 
two great religious systems that survived the Roman Empire. Here his ob- 
servations become very timely. For Christianity he insists that ‘a higher 
form of our religion must be in the making”’ if it is to continue to function 
significantly in human society. 

The Excursuses deal in succession with ‘‘The Origin of Christmas,” Sunday 
Observance,”’ and ‘‘Was St. Peter in Rome?”’ These essays are very convenient 
recordings of pertinent information concerning the early Christian practices 
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and traditions involved. In the final essay it is surprising to find this specialist 
on Roman religion denying the possibility that Peter missionized and was 
martyred in Rome. In this connection he overlooks altogether the complicated 
archeological data which the late Hans Lietzmann treated so competently. 


Haroip R. WILLOUGHBY 


Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati [edited by A. M. Albareda]. Vol. I: Bibbia, 
letteratura cristiana antica (Studi e Testi, Vol. 121). Citta del Vaticano, 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1946, pp. xix+520. 


Under the auspices of His Holiness Pius XII, a monumental Festschrift in 
six volumes has been published by the Vatican Library in honor of Giovanni 
Cardinal Mercati on his eightieth birthday. Only the first volume, which 
is presented here, deals (in part) with biblical research; the subjects of the 
others are mediaeval literature (II); Byzantine literature and history (III); 
classic and humanistic literature (IV); church history, jurisprudence (V); 
palaeography, bibliography, etc. (VI). This vast collection of monographs, 
spanning an immense area of scholarship, is a worthy tribute to the unlimited 
fields of research enriched by the important publications of Cardinal Mercati 
during more than half a century. A mere sketch of the monographs on the 
Bible and early Christian literature, comprising Vol. I, can be given here. 

A. Sperber (The Codex Vaticanus [B]), through a minute comparison of 
Codex B with the Masoretic text, has discovered that: 1) In II Samuel the 
codex often presents a version of the parallels in Chronicles and Ps 18 instead 
of the Masoretic Samuel text; 2) and when the Greek contains two variant 
versions, one is at times based on the Chronicles parallels; 3) two different 
translations of the same passages of Kings occur; 4) in Chronicles, passages 
from Kings are added, and vice versa. 

Robert Weber (Les interpolations du livre de Samuel dans les manuscripts 
de la Vulgate) lists 113 glosses in the Vulgate of I-II Samuel, of which only 
one (II Sam 1 26, where “love of women” is incorrectly interpreted as mother 
love) occurs in all manuscripts. He concludes that most of the other 112 were 
marginal notes contributed in Italy about 500-550. They were generally 
based on earlier Latin versions made from Greek texts. All 113 glosses have 
been suppressed in the new critical edition of the Vulgate (1944). 

Umberto Cassuto (L’ordinamento del libro d’Ezechiele) suggests that the 
chaotic arrangement of Ezechiel’s oracles within the three divisions of the 
book is not due to redactional processes, but to association of ideas or of words 
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between a section and the preceding one — an oriental practice illustrated in 
the Mishna. Thus, e. g., Ez 4-5 is placed after 3 16-27 because 4 8 resembled 
3 25. In his university lectures Cassuto has similarly explained the order of 
the sections of Leviticus and Numbers. 

F. M. Abel (Simon de la Tribu de Bilga) defends the reading ‘‘Simon of the 
tribe of Bilga’’ (instead of Benjamin), according to the Old Latin version, in 
II Macc 3 4. Bilga, as the name of a priestly family, occurs in I Chron 24 14; 
Neh 12 5, 18; etc. 

J. M. Vosté (La PeSitta de Mossoul et la révision catholique des anciennes 
versions orientales de la Bible) publishes the dossier concerning the publication 
of the Syriac Bible issued in three volumes (1887, 1888, 1891) for the Chaldean 
Catholics by the Dominicans at Mosul. This he considers the best of all 
editions of the Peshitta and urges that, having been out of print many years, 
it be re-issued. 

Germain Morin (Indices de provenance illyrienne du livre d’Evangiles q) 
presents evidence in support of the suggestion of Ant. M. Ceriani that Codex q 
(Munich Latin 6224) of the Gospels is of Illyrian origin. 

Pierre Salmon (Le texte biblique de I’ Evangeliaire de S. Denis |Ms. lat. 256 
de la Bibl. Nation. de Paris}) concludes from a study of 200 variants in which 
Latin Codex 256 of the Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris) differs from the official 
text of the Vulgate (15 of which are unique; 127 of which were adopted in the 
Wordsworth and White edition of the Vulgate New Testament), that by the 
end of the 7th cent. the Vulgate had displaced the old Latin versions in France, 
especially where the Gallican liturgy was being used. 

Lucien Cerfaux (Le chapitre XV° du livre des Actes @ la lumiére de la lit- 
térature ancienne) concludes, from a detailed exegetical and textual study of 
the decree of the apostles at Jerusalem (Acts 15 23-29) and its echoes in patris- 
tic literature, that ‘‘Western’”’ variants in Acts 15 have nothing in common 
except their occurrence in Codex D: there are Western anti-Marcionite vari- 
ants, Tatian’s Syrian harmonizing variants, moralizing variants from every- 
where, and early, if not primitive, variants reacting against the Alexandrian 
tendency to abbreviate. 

Jospeh de Ghellinck (Qui sont les &s tTwes NEyovaw de la lettre d’Arius?) 
identifies the anonymous defenders of the Son’s coeternity with the Father — 


alluded to thus: “as some say concerning relations, introducing two eternal 
principles” in the first letter of Arius (written ca. 320) to his bishop, Alex- 
ander — with the adversaries of Arius in the early discussions before Bishop 
Alexander of Alexandria. 
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Joseph Lebon (Sur quelques fragments de lettres attribuées @ saint Epiphane 
de Salamine) argues learnedly and convincingly in favor of the authenticity 


of the fragments of letters attributed to Epiphanius in two Syriac patristic 
florilegia, no longer extant in Greek: the one in the polemical work of the 
monophysite Severus of Antioch, the other in the Florilegium Edessenum 
published by I. Rucker (Bayerische Akademie, Sitzungsber. 1933, Heft 5). 


Alberto Vaccari (In margine al commento di Teodoro Mopsuesteno ai Salmi) 
discusses some matters pertaining to the commentary on the Psalms by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (published in Latin by R. Devreesse in 1939): the 
question of prophetic references to Christ in the Psalms (Theodore recognizes 
the unity of the person of Christ, but in regard to the union of the two natures 
anticipates vaguely the Nestorian Christology); the digressions about lunar 
months (polemizing against the Roman calendar); Lucian’s Antiochian 
recension which, at least in the Psalms, shows evidences of a revision on the 
basis of the Hebrew text made in the first half of the 5th cent.; and the trans- 
lator of Theodore’s commentary into Latin. 


Gustave Bardy (L’ "Expositio fidet” attribuée & saint Ambroise) shows con- 
vincingly that the passage from an “ExOeots riotews, quoted by Theodoret 
at the end of the second dialogue of his Eranistes and attributed by him to 
Ambrose of Milan, was written in Greek in a country where the doctrinal 
influence of Antioch prevailed, and is not a work of Ambrose. 

Bernard Capelle (L’ ““Exultet” pascal, oeuvre de saint Ambroise) publishes a 
critical edition of the laus cerei “Exultet jam turba caelorum”’ and adduces 
evidence to prove that it was written by Ambrose of Milan. 

Cyrille Lambot (Sermon demembré de saint Augustin) publishes a critical 
edition (with a learned introduction) of sermon CCLIV of Augustine. 

José Madoz (Varios enigmas de la “‘Regla” de San Leandro descifrados por el 
estudio de sus fuentes) traces in great detail the indebtedness of Saint Leander, 
Archbishop of Seville (6th cent.), in his De institutione virginum et contemptu 
mundi libellum, to the works of Origen, Cyprian, Ambrose, Jerome, Johannes 
Cassianus, and Augustine (Saint Benedict’s Regula monachorum is strangely 
ignored). These sources clear up a number of cruces interpretum. 

Arnold Van Lantschoot (Fragments coptes d’une homélie de Jean dé Parallos 
contre les livres hérétiques) publishes the Coptic text and translation (pre- 
served on leaves of a single manuscript located in Paris and Vienna) of a 
sermon of John, Bishop of Parallos, containing references to the following 
Egyptian apocryphal works: The Investiture of Michael (the archangel), The 
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Kerygma [preaching] of John, The Jubilation of the Apostles, The Teaching of 
Adam, The Counsel of the Savior. 


B. F. M. Xiberta (De controversiis christologicis aevo patristico) summarizes 
clearly the Christological controversies from the 1st century to the 7th. 


Erik Peterson (Christianus) is convinced that the name “Christians” 
(Acts 11 26) was first given to the followers of Jesus by the Roman authorities 
at Antioch and for a considerable period thereafter was objectionable to the 
members of the Church. 


Johannes Quasten (Der Gute Hirte in friihchristlicher Totenliturgie und 
Grabeskunst) adduces abundant archaeological and literary evidence to prove 
that the figure of the Good Shepherd bearing a lamb, on early Christian 
tombs, and the references to Christ as the Good Shepherd in early funeral 
liturgies, parallels Herakles aXetixaxos, the protector from all evil. The 
Good Shepherd defended the Christians from the demons, and more espe- 
cially was conceived as the Yuxomoures leading the soul of the dead safely to 
its eternal abode, overcoming the demonic forces and the threatening monsters 
lurking on the way. 

Bernhard Bischoff (Neue Materialen zum Bestand und zur Geschichte der 
altlateinischen Bibeliibersetzungen) publishes manuscript fragments of the 
Vetus Latina containing: Num 26 2-3, 8-10, 19-22, 16-18, 44-45 (in this order), 
II Esdr (=Neh) 6 11—7 6; 9 18-30; Dan 3 1, 4, 5, 56; Matt 20 15, 19-20; 26 59-69, 
74-75; 27 3-4, 8, 12; John 11 19-20, 29-30, 37-38; Hebr 7 8-26; 10 23-39. 

Christine Mohrmann (Quelques traits characteristiques du latin des chrétiens) 
gives a brilliant summary of the following contribution of Christianity to 
the development of Latin: Greek ecclesiastical terms, new Latin formations 
referring to salvation, semantic developments (e. g., paganus, pax, confessio), 
new formations without connection with religion (exterminator, expoliatio, 
clarificare, possibilis, etc.), syntactic innovations (adjectives indicating be- 
longing [apostolicus], the singular collective [haereticus, the heretics], the 
nominative pendent, the descriptive genitive [dies judicii], the isolated geni- 
tive [de cuius for de cuius doctrinis], dicere ad or even ad without dicere), 
and direct borrowings from the Greek and, in a small measure, from the 
Hebrew (gehenna, satanas, pascha, paschalis; homo peccati; instrumental in, 
like Hebr. 3; canticus canticorum). 


Theodor Klauser (Der Ubergang der rémischen Kirche von der griechischen 
zur lateinischen Liturgiesprache) plausibly suggests that the Latin liturgy 
which in Rome was substituted to the Greek one between 360 and 382 (pre- 
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sumably when Damasus was Bishop of Rome), was prepared by Ambrose 
and had been used in Milan before its adoption in Rome. 


Berthold Altaner (Der Stand der patrologischen Wissenschaft und das Prob- 
lem einer neuen altchristlichen Literaturgeschichte) gives a well informed sketch 
of the study of ancient Christian literature, especially between 1850 and 1918, 
and from 1919 to 1943 (when 7,000 publications dealing with the subject were 
issued). He adds a survey of research on individual patristic works, and a 
list of recently discovered ancient texts. The tasks for the future are a new 
edition of Bardenhewer’s Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur, which post- 
war conditions have prevented Altaner from undertaking, a study of anony- 
mous patristic works, and investigations and editions of ancient translations 
of early Christian literature (notably from Greek into Latin). 

Critical examinations of these learned monographs will probably be pub- 
lished in more appropriate journals, by more competent reviewers. Here I 
can merely assure the reader of the admirable thoroughness, scholarship, 
and learning of these monographs. I have read them with the greatest inter- 
est, and will profitably refer to them in my future work. 


RoBeErt H. PFEIFFER 


Giovanni Card. Mercati, I] problema della colonna II dell’ Esaplo (Reprinted 
from Biblica 28 [1947] 1-30; 173-215). Citta del Vaticano, 1947. Pp. 76. 


Not the least attractive feature of this learned and important monograph 
is the charming and clear diction, which gives the impression of being the 
informal utterance of a cultivated Italian gentleman who is extremely thorough 
and well informed (and also truly modest, as real scholars inevitably are; 
cf. pp. 5, 34, 72) but never dull and pedantic. 


This study of the second column of Origen’s Hexapla (containing the tran- 
scription of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament into Greek letters) will 
long remain standard and basic; it is equally valuable for its discussion of 
some general problems suggested by this special topic. Card. Mercati tells 
us that he has thought it advisable to publish this monograph in advance of 
his edition of the fragments of the Hexapla Psalter in Codex Ambrosianus O 39 
sup., and of his introduction to it. 


The Hebrew text in the first Hexapla column is completely lost, since none 
of the extant fragments has preserved any of it (and most copies of the Hexapla 
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presumably omitted it). The author infers, however, that it was written in 
square Hebrew script (Aramaic in origin) — which he believes became cur- 
rent in the 5th cent. B. C. and “‘obbligatoria o quasi’ (compulsory or almost 
so) in the third for copies of the Scriptures (the reviewer regards these dates 
as too early); and that it was the unvocalized text officially used in the Syna- 
gogues. The Hexapla lines of the Hebrew text contained a single word, or 
two or three very brief words, which were not divided. After a careful dis- 
cussion (pp. 12-20), Card. Mercati supposes that Hebrew biblical manuscripts 
still used the scriptio continua in the Hellenistic and Roman periods —a 
view which seems the most probable to the reviewer, although the evidence 
is scanty and inconclusive. 

The Greek transcription of the Hebrew text which Origen placed in the 
second column of the Hexapla was conditioned not only by these external 
features of the Hebrew prototype, but also by its pronunciation. This was 
recorded (imperfectly) by means of the Greek alphabet, and included the 
vowels which, except for the matres lectionis, were not indicated in the Hebrew 
text before the 7th century. The second column of the Hexapla “will long 
continue to be studied more minutely (and almost contentiously) than the 
others, as the primary witness of the vocalization of Hebrew among the 
Palestinian Jews 18 or more centuries ago”’ (p. 33). It is therefore important 
to determine whether Hebrew was then still the vernacular of the Jews or 
whether it had become, like mediaeval Latin, the learned language of scholar- 
ship and religion; the author quotes divergent opinions on the matter and 
seems to incline — rightly in the reviewer’s opinion — toward the second 
alternative. 

The problem to which the author devotes most of his space (pp. 37-72) is 
whether Origen himself prepared the second column of the Hexapla, or whether 
(as has been suggested by J. Halévy, L. Blau, F. X. Wutz, A. Sperber, G. 
Bertram, P. Kahle, H. M. Orlinsky, W. E. Staples, and others) scriptural 
transliterations into Greek already existed. Having found that none of these 
scholars has proved that Origen utilized existing transcriptions, the author 
concludes that Origen did the work himself or at least entrusted it to a learned 
Jew, so that Column II is mot earlier than the rest of the Hexapla. Conse- 
quently it reproduces the Hebrew pronunciation of Palestinian schools in the 
3rd cent. of our era, is uniform throughout (even if the work of several tran- 
scribers), and reproduces the text of Column I. 

No criticism of this admirable monograph occurs to this reviewer — hardly, 
he trusts, merely on account of his ignorance, as a sarcastic reader might 
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suggest. The light touch with which the author disposes of some strange 
theories (like some of those of F. X. Wutz), and his unfailing common sense 
should be emulated by other biblical scholars. 


Rosert H. PFEIFFER 


The Language of the Latin Text of Codex Bezae with an Index Verborum (Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, XXX, 2-3), by Robert C. Stone. Urbana, 
University of Illinois Press. Pp. 197. $2.50. 

This book contains a useful index verborum of the Latin text of Codex 
Bezae and a careful description of its language. The introduction summarizes 
the history of the manuscript and the views held about its origin. In the Con- 
clusion, the author points to the considerable influence of the underlying 
Greek upon the Latin of d and emphasizes the tenuousness of purely linguistic 
evidence from the Latin of the fifth and sixth centuries for localizing any 
text. He believes that neither Gaul nor Southern Italy need any longer be 
seriously considered as the home of Codex Bezae, admits the possibility of 
Sicily, but inclines with Clark in favor of Egypt or Jerusalem. 

Mr. Stone’s book will be an indispensable instrument in dealing with the 
problem of this most puzzling text. One could, however, wish that the author 
had at times cast his net a little farther, and especially in two directions. The 
outstanding features of d are that its language is translational and that it is 
a witness to the Western text. Its text of Acts has been exhaustively studied 
but is eccentric. The gospel text is more normal and much might be learned 
from a close comparison of its language with that of the other Latin witnesses 
of the Western text. It would not be superfluous to extend this line of inquiry 
to the language of other early Latin translations of Christian Greek, nota- 
bly the Latin version of Irenaeus which presents a problem in many ways 
similar to d. 


Rosert P. Casey 


The De Incarnatione of Athanasius: Part 1, The Longer Recension Manuscripts, 
by George J. Ryan (pp. 125). Part II, The Short Recension, by R. P. Casey 
(pp. 86). Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1945-6. $4.00. 
(“Studies and Documents”, ed. by K. L. and S. Lake and C. Héeg, No. XIV). 


These learned discussions of the MSS. of the De Incarnatione attempt to 
show that the Long Recension was the original, and the Short Recension ‘‘a 
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secondary, literary revision, revealing no clearly defined dogmatic motive.” 
Part I is concerned with defining the stemma o fthe Long Recension MSS., 
and takes sharp issue with the thesis of Opitz Untersuchungen zur Uberlieferung 
der Schriften des Athanasius (Berlin, 1935). Dr. Ryan seeks to maintain the 
integrity of S and the superiority of the a-group in general. The volume con- 
cludes with a collation of the MSS. with Robertson’s text. Part II discusses 
the Short Recension, and publishes Robertson’s text with a collation of the 
the Dochiarian Codex. 

It may be noted that in their preface Dr. and Mrs. Lake write, ‘we still 
believe that the Short Recension must have been the earlier, in spite of the 
author’s able presentation of textual evidence to the contrary.’’ Whatever 
view we may take of this complex and difficult question, we should certainly 
be grateful for the publication of the Robertson text and the painstaking col- 
lations. Allin all, these two volumes are a notable contribution to Athanasian 
studies. 


C. C. RICHARDSON 


Lexical Aids for Students of New Testament Greek, by Bruce M. Metzger, 
Princeton, N. J., the Author, 1946. Pp. x, 110. $1.00. 


This lexicon contains only the most frequently used words of the Greek 
New Testament. Part I begins with the words occurring 500 or more times, 
next those 200 and above, and so on until it deals with the words used only 10 


times. Without question, this is a splendid arrangement for class assignments 
on memorizing the meanings of the 1052 words in this section. Part II deals 
with Greek New Testament words according to their roots, and groups them 


on that basis. Prefixes and suffixes and other combinations of a word at ill 
dealt with under a given root or stem, but not so completely as in Elliott’s 
Comparative Lexicon of New Testament Greek (1945). Fifteen pages consist of 
appendices on the Indo-European Family of Languages, Prepositions in Com- 
position with Verbs, and a Table of Correlative Pronouns and Adverbs. In 
most cases the definitions for the Greek words are adequate, but also is not 
given as a meaning for kal, and the only meanings cited for ody are inferential. 
No doubt this book can aid the student in acquiring a working vocabulary 
more quickly than he would acquire it without such a work. 


J. R. MANTEY 
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